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LET’S EXHIBIT SOMETHING AT THIS FALL’S FAIRS 

We hope every Progressive Farmer reader who can do so will resolve right now to exhibit something next fall at his community fair, county fair, and 
state fair. Not all of us can make as pretty an exhibit as Virginia Scanlon and her prize-winning Angus, but nearly every progressive farmer can make 

a creditable exhibit of some kind. As we have often said, every farmer every year should resolve to beat all his neighbors in at least one thing—corn, 
wheat, apples, hogs, poultry, cows, alfalfa, or just anything—and then exhibit the best of that product at the fairs. Read Mrs. Vanderbilt’s appeal next 
week for more exhibits at our North Carolina State Fair. 


Five Live Subjects in This Issue 


M tnate 0 Fire Insurance Pays.—“I renew my observation use implements and machines of such capacity that the same 
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made on this page two or three weeks ago, namely, that work may be done with much less human labor.”...... . Page 2 
every Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, or other farmers’ 
organization in the South should interest itself in getting Do You Arrange Your Hair Becomingly?—If you would make 
the farmers of its county 100 per cent solid for farmers’ a thin face round or a round face thin, if you would make a 
mutual fire insurance.” receding chin project or a projecting chin recede, if you would 
make a large nose small, or a small nose large, in fact, if you 
See Codperation at Work in California.—“It is because we our- would make your face over, just arrange your hair Page 10 
selves are enjoying the benefits of codperation, and because 
I see it working advantageously for producers around us, that What Our Boys and Girls Like to Read. — “Eugene Field’s 
I write this letter,” says Mrs. John Noble, a North Carolina poems,” says one, “have held me for hours, as I followed 
woman now living in California Page 15 Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, and the Gingham Dog and the 
Calico Cat through their adventures, and cried because Little 
Use and Care of Farm Machinery in July.—“The women on the Boy Blue’s toys were waiting for the little dead boy to come 
farm already have enough hard work to do without under. back.” And Uncle P. F. says another contest will be an- 
taking to do part of the farm work. This being true, ‘ 

















Use and Care of Farm Ma- 


chinery in July 
By G. H. ALFORD 


TS file, the grindstone, the emery man can properly 





























cultivate a much 

wheel, and the anvil should be used larger acreage. 

often on every farm to keep tools, 
implements, and machines sharp at all 
times. The saving in power by using 
sharp tools and im- 
plements is very 
great. Satisfactory 
work cannot be 


* * * 


Sixty per cent of the value of the 
corn crop is in the grain and 40 per cent 
in the stalks and leaves. Probably not 
over 10 per cent of all farmers are 
getting full value from the corn crop. 
The time is coming when practically 
done unless the all of the progressive farmers will real- 
points, teeth and ize the folly of wasting so large a 
shovels are bright part of their corn crops. 
and sharp. x * * 


©. eee The increasing use of silage and 


shredded fodders is creating a big de- 
mand for silage and shredding machin- 
ery. There are many thousands of 
farmers who have not yet seen the 


ab The women on 
MR. ALFO the farm already 
have enough hard work to do without 
undertaking to do part of the farm & ) i 
work. This being true, the only solu- light on the silo question, but the num- 
tion of the labor problem is to use im- ber is rapidly diminishing. 
plements and machines of such capac- * & 8 
ity that the same work may be done Implements and machines should not 
with much less human labor. Using be left out in the hot sunshine and rain 
labor-saving machinery means that a after the crops are laid by. Sunshine 
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of them 
and 
scaling off the paint, erack- 
ing and warping the wooden parts, rust- 
ing the iron and getting the machines 


wind, dew and rain—all 
work on the implements 


and 
are at 
machines 


in shape to overload the teams. It is 
really foolish for a farmer to waste 
his hard-earned money in this way. 

+ + * 

Planters, grain drills, fertilizer and 
lime sowers and other machines used 
for planting and fertilizing fall-sowed 
crops should be carefully examined and 
put in first-class condition as soon as 
the rush work is over. Orders should 
be placed for implements and machines 
that will be needed at once so that no 
delay will be experienced at planting 
time. ' 2s 

Each plow should be provided with 
at least two sharp points before fall 
breaking begins. There is no excuse 
for overtaxing the strength of the 
team and operator by the use of a dull 
plow. A steel point may be sharpened 
at the forge and made to do excellent 
work. The cast points should be 
sharpened on the emery wheel. 

* * * 

A sharp disk harrow thoroughly pul- 
verizes the soil after the small grains 
are harvested. This implement pre- 
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The Coach 








































This beautiful closed car is the 
most attractive value ever offered 
by Hudson 


See how fully it meets your closed 
car requirements at a saving of 
perhaps $800 to $1500. Think of 
a closed car on the famous Super- 
Six chassis, for $1795. 


Hudson’s Greatest 
Value 


It is less than 6 per cent above the 
cost of the Hudson cpen models. 
It is the lowest differential be- 
tween open and closed cars ever 
attained. It is a sensational 


And now it 


It is just out. 


Phaeton $1695 7-Pass. Phaeton $1745 


Sedan $2650 Freight and Tax Extra 


(5120) 






















greater motor. 
owners marvel at the change. 
Performance is wholly altered— 
smoother, quieter, more reliable. 


Coach $1795 Cabriolet $2295 





Has the Wonderful 
New Hudson Motor 


achievement in car raanufacture. 


adds a new and 
Even Hudson 


Order Now to Insure 
Prompt Delivery 


The Coach is certain to be the most 
popular type Hudson ever built. 
Be sure to see it and take a ride. 
Early deliveries will 
be possible only for those who place 
their orders at once. 


Coupe $2570 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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pares the ground effectively, quickly 
and economically and is the best imple. 
ment to use to prepare the small grain 
land in a hurry at this busy season of 
the year. 
* * a 
It is not only necessary to use labor. 
saving machinery on a farm, but it is 
impossible to do satisfactory work un. 
less the tools, implements, and ma- 
chines are kept in the very best possi- 
ble condition. This repair work is, of 
course, best done in a repair shop on 
the farm. All machines should be care. 
fully inspected at frequent intervals 
when they are being used to make sure 
that the nuts are tight and all parts in 
proper working order. 
’ 6 6 


Haying machinery is being used on 
thousands of farms this month. Some 
farm implements and machmery save 
labor, some produce larger yields and 
therefore enable the farmer to make 
more money. Good haying machinery 
does both—it enables the farmer to 
rush harvesting and to handle the crop 
in a manner to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible profit. The wise farmer uses hay- 
loading and hay-unloading and other 
haying machinery to put his hay into 
the barn or stack at the right time. A 
few days too early makes poor hay; a 
few days too late shows deterioration 
of quality. 

- 

Cotton will stand more abuse than 
any other crop,.but this is no reason 
why we should abuse the greatest cash 
crop in the world. As the root growth 
develops, why disturb or destroy the 
roots with a scooter, a small solid 
sweep, a half-shovel or a turn plow? 
Why not give the cotton frequent and 


shallow cultivation with harrows, 
winged sweeps, and cultivators until 
late in the season. Why lay-by the 


cotton with any kind of an implement 
when it is exerting the greatest effort 
of its life by loading itself down with 
bolls? 

a & 

There is absolutely no use for using 
any kind of machine without greasing 
or oiling often, especially when the 
wearing parts are slightly rusty. Plenty 
of oil and grease lessen the burden of 
the team and operator and lengthen 
the life of the machines. 

sv 

A drill should, of course, be used to 
plant cowpeas, sorghums, and other 
crops after small grain. You can plant 
in drills at any distance by stopping 
up some of the spouts. A _ fertilizer 
attachment to the drill may be used to 
distribute acid phosphate or other fer- 
tilizer. 

* * * 

The hot days, the scarcity of labor, 
and the hard ground do not prevent 
the planting of crops after sinall grains 
where there is a tractor and large 
disk harrow. The tractor furnishes 
sufficient power to operate a large disk 
harrow, a peg-tooth harrow and a 
grain drill at the same time, and 10 or 
more acres may be thoroughiy pre- 
pared and planted each day 


Boll Weevil Now Infests 660,000 
. " ° 
Square Miles of Territory 

T THE end of the year 1921 over 
600,000 square miles of territory had 
been infested by the boll weevil, leaving 
only about 105,000 square miles of cotton- 
producing territory uninfested. Practi- 
cally 85 per cent of the Cotton Belt is 
now infested by the weevil, and this area 
produces about 95 per cent of the crop. 
the eotton territory uninfested by 
the weevil in 1921, there are about W 
counties in the northern part of North 
Carolina, about 10 counties in Southeast 
Virginia, and approximately 45 counties 
in West Texas, some of which do not 
produce cotton in appreciable quantities. 
Probably a part of West Texas is the 
only section of the Cotton Belt that will 
not eventually be infested by the weevil. 
The progress of the weevil in the east- 
ern part of the Belt has been steady, and 
each year a considerable area of new 
territory has been infested. However, 
in West Texas this has not been the cases 
In 1915 the weevil was about as far west 
in Texas as it is today, and when we take 
into consideration the high altitude and 
small amount of rainfall in West Texas, 
it seems unlikely that the weevil will ever 
invade all of this territory, although it 
must be admitted that the weevil has 
shown considerable adaptability. We 
feel fairly certain, however, that the pest 
will never do enough damage in that secs 

seriously‘hurt the crop. .. Bs 
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| Livestock and | Dair y Pr oblems 


TAIT BUTLER, 


Editor 











Selecting the Dairy Breed 
READER has two half-blood Hol- 


stein heifers. He wants to buy a 
bull and wants to know whether he 
should buy a Guernsey or a Holstein, 
and whether he should breed these 
two grade Holstein heifers to a 
Guernsey or a Holstein bull. 


Of course, the fact that our reader 
has two half-blood or grade Holstein 
heifers should probably not decide 
which breed of dairy cows he should 
adopt, if he expects to build up a 
fair-sized dairy herd, but there is 
no question as to the breed of the bull 
to which he should breed these two 
grade Holstein heifers. They should 
be bred td a purebred Holstein bull, 
if one is available. If we in the South, 


that is the average man on the farm, 
could get away from that common 
and popular error that it is desirable 
to cross the different breeds we would 
have made a decided ady ance in live- 
stock education. It is not desirable 


to cross two breeds so distinctly dif- 
ferent as Guernsey and Holstein. The 
popular idea is that by so doing one 
can secure in the progeny the large 
milk flow of the Holstein and the rich, 
yellow milk of the Guernsey. One or 
the other quality may be obtained, 
but rarely both. In fact, the more 
common result is that neither quality 
is secured. These qualities were the 
latest acquired, probably, and are the 
quickest lost when cross breeding is 
practiced. 

Select either Holsteins or Guernseys, 
but do not cross or mix them. If 
most of the cows to which the bull 
is to be bred, that it is expected to 
buy, are grade Holsteins, then buy a 
Holstein bull, and if the cows are 
mostly Guernsey grades buy a Guern- 
sey bull, or if mostly Jersey then buy 
a Jersey bull. 


When feed is plentiful and milk is 
to be produced to be sold as whole 
milk these conditions favor the selec- 
tion of Holsteins, while if rich milk 
for family use, or for butter making, 
or for the sale of cream is desired 
and a smaller cow requiring less feed 
fits conditions better, the selection of 
Guernseys is favored. Both are good 
dairy cattle and either will do well if 
well handled. Which breed to select 
is not nearly so important as to get a 
good grade or quality of the breed 
selected. 


The Feeding Value of Buttermilk 


READER asks: “What can I afford 

to pay for buttermilk for feeding 
hogs, wheat bran and shorts being $1.80 
a 100 pounds ($36 a ton)? What should 
be fed with the buttermilk? I raise bar- 
ley and oats, also barley, wheat, and rye 
as mixed grain. I think barley the best 
feed grain a poor man can grow.” 


skimmilk have about 
although butter- 


Buttermilk and 
the same feeding value, 
milk usually contains more fat. Butter- 
milk is not so good for feeding calves, 
requiring more care in feeding, but for 
Pigs, if not diluted, it is an excellent feed, 
and about equal to skimmed milk. 


Milk Is Good Supplement to Corn 


ILK is the best supplement to corn or 


other grains for feeding pigs. Tank- 
age, fish meal, ete., are good, but not 
quite equal to milk. The question, 


therefore, may be considered from the 
standpoint of cost, with the assurance 
that there is no better source of protein 
with which to feed corn, barley, and 
Other such gr: ains. When buttermilk or 
Riomeal milk is used, the gains are usu- 
ally better and it requires less care and 
skill than with any other known feed to 
&et sood growth on pigs. 





Breeders of purebred pigs to be sold 
for breeding purposes can afford to pay 
more for buttermilk or skimmed milk 
than for feeding market hogs because, 
with milk, better growth and better con- 
dition can be obtained than with other 
feeds. 

Taking the results of a large number 
of experiments, 475 to 600 pounds of 
buttermilk or skimmed milk has shown a 
feeding value equal to 100 pounds of 
corn or other similar grain, 
atest feeding 


milk 


The milk will haye sae 
value when about three pounds of 
is fed to one pound of grain 


Estimating the Value of Buttermilk 


HE late Governor Hoard’s rule for 

finding the value of skimmed milk or 
buttermilk is: “To find the value of 100 
pounds of skimmed milk when fed alone, 
multiply the market price of live hogs in 
cents per pound by 5; if fed in combina- 
tion with corn or barley, multipiy by 6.” 
By this rule, when hogs sell for 10 cents 
a pound, buttermilk is worth 50 cents a 
100 pounds when fed alone, and 60 cents 
when fed with corn or ona 

Another rule for estimating the value 


pounds of m@k 
a bushel 


of buttermilk is that 100 
is worth one-half the price of 


of corn, when both are fed together. 
These indicate the value of buttermilk 
for feeding market hogs, but, as stated, 
the feeder of purebred hogs can afford 
to give the milk a slightly higher value 
in comparison with corn or barley. Corn 


or barley should be fed with the butter- 
milk, whichever is the cheaper per pound, 

Wheat bran is not a very good protein 
supplement for pigs. It is too coarse or 
bulky. 

Wheat shorts are excellent for pigs, 
but generally are too high-priced for 
profitable Southern feeding. 

In a test, 297 pounds of corn and 445 
pounds of skimmed milk made 100 
pounds of gain, while it required 181 
pounds of corn and 180 pounds of wheat 
shorts to make 100 pounds of gain. If 
we allow $36 a ton for shorts, the price 
quoted, and 60 cents a bushel for corn, 
then 100 pounds of milk in this case was 
worth 45 cents for feeding pork hogs, 
compared on a basis of feeding corn and 


milk against feeding corn and wheat 
shorts. 
~ Feed New Hay Carefully 
HE feeding of new hay to horses 
and mules in hot weather is the 
cause of much trouble. There may be 
others, but it appears that the main 


reasons are that the hay contains more 
moisture and causes greater looseness 
of the bowels, and that beit and 
more palatable, the animals much 
more of it. 


Animals off 


ig fresh 


eat 


pasture or full of new 


work stock, heat stroke 
and colic are the troubles generally re- 
sulting from the feeding of new hay. 
New legume hays seem to cause more 
trouble than new grass hays. But no 
animal, which is doing hard work in 
hot weather, should be fed new hay of 
any sort unless the quantity is greatly 
reduced. This is particularly true of 
driving‘and riding animals. 

fed, which is of- 


With farm 


If new hay must be 
ten the case, then the quantity given 
should be small and none should be 
given at the morning or noon feeds. In 
no case should the amount exceed 
three-quarters of a pound a day for 
every 100 pounds of the animal’s 
weight and this, as stated, should be 
given at the night feed. 

The importance of limiting the quan- 
tity of new hay fed to work stock in 
hot weather cannot be exaggerated. 
The animals will do more work and 
keep in better condition if the amount 
iN en be small. 


Feeding Pigs on Pasture 


HEN wheat shorts cost $1.80 a hun- 
dred pounds, corn sells for 75 cents 


a bushel and tankage $3 a hundred, 
1 


which would be most economical for 
feeding pigs on pasture; corn ang 
tankage, or corn, shorts, and tank: ‘ 


In experiments recorded by Hears it 
took 436.5 pounds of corn and 48.5 
pounds of tankage to make 100 pounds 
of gain, and 303 pounds corn, 125 
pounds wheat shorts and 32 pounds of 
tankage to make 100 pounds of gain. 
At the prices for feeds quoted in our 
inquiry, the cost of 100 pounds of gain 
was practically the same in both cases, 
being $7.30 for the corn and tankage 
ration and $7.27 for the corn, wheat 
shorts, and tankage ration. 


In these experiments, however, the 
pigs were not on pasture and the bet- 


ter gains made by the pigs getting 
wheat shorts, in addition to corn and 
tankage, were probably due to the 


greater variety of proteins. The pigs 
on corn and tankage made good gains, 
1.44 pounds daily but those on corn, 
shorts and tankage gained 1.60 pounds 
daily. , 


We doubt if there would be such a 
difference in the gains when the pigs 
were on pasture, especially if the pas- 
ture was some legume. 

We are, therefore, of the 
based on these experiments and our 
own experience and observation, that 
it will not pay to buy wheat shorts at 
$1.80 a hundred pounds for pigs on pas- 
ture, to add to corn at 75 cents a 
bushel, and tankage at $3 a hundred 
pounds. We would feed the corn on 
hand and buy merely tankage to sup- 
plement it. 


Brood Sows Should Be Strong and 
Vigorous When Bred 


Opinion, 





hay suffer more from the heat and < . brood sows bred when in 
more subject to scours, colic, f na strong condition and good flesh, 
etc bring larger litters than when bred im- 
? 
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AN AYRSHIRE cow 

This is Tootsie Mitchell (on the r 
is a fine representative of the elt» re 
tion, hardiness, and good grazing qualities, 


it) of Pinehurst Farm, 
breed which is characterized by a rugged constitu- 


AND SIX OF HER DAUGHTERS 


and a part of her family. She 





mediately after weaning a litter that 


has suckled them down thin?” 


If the sow has been suckled down so 
thin that she is weak and not in vigor- 
good health when bred, she will 
probably produce less pigs than if in 
fair flesh and strong, vigorous condi- 
tion. 

We doubt if merely being thin in 
flesh will lessen the number of pigs 
Some also think if sows are bred when 
fat the litters will be smaller. It is 
probably true that if excessively poor 
or fat when bred the litter is likely to 
be smaller, but merely being thin or 
carrying considerable flesh is not likely 
to have much influence on the size of 
the litter. If the sow is strong and vig- 
orous, has had plenty of exercise and 
is properly fed, the fact that she is 
ihin in flesh is not likely to have much 
effect on the size of her next litter. 

It is very rare that young sows are 
too fat when bred in the South. It is 
also rare that old sows that breed r« 
ularly are too fat in the South. There 
are 10 sows kept too poor for the best 
breeding results for every one that is 
too tat. 

If the SOW 


ous, 


feed, minera 
matter and exercise she will not be 
harmed by carrying some flesh. The 
sow that is so poor that she is weak is 
more common and the one whose litter 
is likely toebe reduced in size, becau 
of her condition. The good brood sow 
that is bred as soon after weaning a 
litter as possible is certain to be rather 
thin in flesh. If she is a good brood 
sow she must be a good milk producer, 
and if she produces a large quantity of 
milk she is certain to be rather thin; 
but if she has had the right sort of 
feed and care, has had exercise, green 
feed, mineral matter, and a good allow- 
ance of grain she will-not be weak, al- 
though she may be thin. Such a sow 
may be bred as soon as possible aiter 
weaning a litter with satisfactory re- 
sults. But beyond question, the sow 
that is so thin or poor that she is 
weak, ought to be fed yp into vigorous 
condition before breeding. 


Pot-bellied Pigs 


READER has 16 purebred pigs, 

nine weeks old, that are grazing 
on rye and rape and fed corn and blood 
meal. They are “pot-bellied” and he 
wants to know the cause and if they 
will get over it. 

Pigs of that age seldom ost “pot- 
bellied,” except when given large 
quantities of skimmed milk or butter- 
milk. These pigs must be grazing the 
rye and rape pretty heavily for we can 
see no other cause for their getting 
“not-bellied.” It may be that they are 
especially good feeders and have a 
natural tendency to large bellies, but if 
fed on corn and blood meal alone, they 
would probably lose their large bellies. 
If the pigs are doing well there need 
be no worry about their large bellies, 
they will probably outgrow this de- 
tect. 


gets green 


Cattle and Sheep May Be Kept on 
Same Pasture 


As RE ee R writes: “I have heard 
ut ‘n cows and sheep run to- 


r in a pasture it will make 
the cows have a cough, what about 
ne” 

No harm will result to either cows 


or sheep through running in the same 
pasture 

If there is not ample grazing for all, 
the cows will suffer most, because the 
sheep bite closer. Cows should not fol- 
low sheep, but sheep.may follow cows 
on a ; or as stated, when there 
is plenty of grass for both, they ‘may 
run together. Possibly separate pas- 
tures are better, but no harm will be 
done to either by running in the same 
pasture if both get enough feed. 


pasture 
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F. MASSEY 


y What Farmers Want to Know | 











rang Aphis on Cucumbers 


‘T AM troubled with small lice on my 
cucumbers. What shall I use to kill 
them? IJ have tried kerosene emulsion, 
as given in your garden book.” 

The only thing that destroys plant lice 
or aphides is tobacco or its products. If 
you use tobacco stems or tobacco dust in 
the furrow as fertilizer, there will be 
no lice. To destroy the lice on plants, 
spray with Black “eaf 40, a 40 per cent 
sulphate of nicotine. Buy it from seeds- 
men. 


Transplanting Old Asparagus Roots 


“"y E HAVE some asparagus planted 
three years ago, and not properly 
cared for. dt has not done more than 
just live. 1 wish to use the ground’ for 
other purposes in a week or so. Do you 
think at will be worth while to transplant 
these roots?” 

Better throw the old roots away. They 
were probably two years old when plant- 
ed and are not worth growing now, es- 
pecially to transplant ip mid-summer. 
You can prepare land and sow seed next 
spring according to the method I have 
more than once given on this page. In 
this way you can get asparagus to ~ a 
year or more before you would get it 
from the old roots. Thank you for the 
nice things you say about my work. 


Saving Seed in Market Garden 


“IS IT profitable to save 
peas and beans after the 
is off and many left?” 

It is never profitable to save seed that 
are simply the remnants of a crop. The 
tendency to become later and_ later 
would of itself defeat such a plan. But 
climate determines the best place to pro- 
duce the seeds needed, and a market 

gardener needs to market the best and 
carthest, and hence cannot save the best 
seed even if the plant made its best seed 
in his climate. Seed growing and market 
gardening are distinct lines of work and 
cannot be combined profitably. You can 
grow melon seed, and late tomato seed, 
and a few other things in South Caro- 
lina. But for snap beans for seed, you 
can get better from New York State and 
Michigan. Garden peas we get from 
England and our Northwestern states. 
American-grown cabbage seed are worth 
a great deal more for our climate than 
imported seed. Onion seed are grown 
in California, New England, and m the 
Canary Islands. Radish seed grown in 
France are much better for our planting 
than seed grown here. Cauliflower seed 
are grown in Denmark for all the world. 
You can grow watermelon and canta- 
loupe seed to beat creation if properly 
selected. The seedsmen of reputation 
know just where to look for the best 
seeds of all kinds, but a market gardener 
cannot afford to grow seed of most 
things. 


Curing and Keeping Onions 


“Hew can I cure and keep my on- 
ions?” 

That depends mainly on what 
kind of onions you have. Some kinds 
of onions will not keep, and it is harder 
to keep onions grown in your section 
than in the North, because of the 
longer period of hot weather after 
they ripen. Onions grown from sets 
do not keep. The Spanish, Italian, and 
Bermuda onions will not keep. The 
best keeping onions are the New Eng- 
land varieties grown’ direct from seed 
in one season. It is easy to grow good 
onions direct from seed if the seed are 
sowed early enough. With the coming 
of hot weather all onions ripen and 
stop growing. Hence to get good on- 
ions from the seed, you must sow the 
seed early enough to give them as 
much cool weather to grow in as pos- 
sible. Sow the seed in heavily ma- 
nured soil as early in February as you 
can get the soil in good order. Culti- 
vate with absolutely clean freedom from 
grass and weeds and thin to three 
inches pulling the soil away from them 
as the bulbs swell so that they form 
on top the ground. Pull when the tops 


our seed of 
early crop 


fall over and let dry one day in the 
sun, but spread under cover before the 


dew forms. Dry in as warm a place 
as you have and when the tops are 
dry, get them into the darkest and 
coolest place to be had, leaving the dry 
tops on. If you can keep them from 
sprouting till the weather gets cold 
they will be all right. Any dark out- 


house will keep them all right. It does 
mot matter if they freeze some, but 
any heat is to be avoided. But at 


best, it is hard to grow onions in Mis- 
sissipps and keep them in winter. 


Navy Beans and Peach Seeds 


LEASE tell me when to plant Navy 

beans so they will not be full of 
weevils; also when to plant peach seed, 
and when to trausplant.” 

Better stick to black-eye peas, and let 
the Northern people grow Navy beans. 
They can make them better than you can, 
and you can make black-eye peas better 
than they can. Nurserymen plant peach 
seed in the fall as soon as they can get 
them. The next summer they bud these 
seedlings near the ground with the va- 
riety of peach they wish to grow on that 
root. Later the seedling top is cut off, 
and the bud grows one season and makes 
a tree the size to plant. “If ybu plant the 
seedling trees, you may possibly get a 
good peach, but usually an inferior one. 


Farming With One Horse 
“please give me a list of implements 


should have to farm with one 
horse. What is a weeder? People here 
always get a fair yield with the old 
method of plowing, whereas the light 
cultivation sometimes results in failure.” 
There’s more in the man than in the 
land or the tools. We have here a 
neighbor who came from North Caro- 
lina too, who has a 23-acre farm and 
keeps two heavy mules, a horse, and an 
automobile. And he makes the outfit 
pay. What do you call a “fair” yield of 
corn or cotton? It is not always the crop 
a man makes, as it is what it costs to 
make it. The investigations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture showed that it 
cost some men five times as much to 
grow a bale of cotton as it did some 
others. Mule labor is far cheaper than 
man labor. A turning plow im a corn 
or cotton field takes four times as much 
man power as a two-horse cultivator. 
A weeder is a machine that may or may 
not be set on wheels like a hay rake. It 
is more like a hay rake than anything 
else, but the teeth have flat, cultivator 
tips. It enables the farmer to rapidly 
go over the land and scratch the grass 
out that is just starting, and the riding 
cultivator will complete the job. Up 
here we do, not put a plow into a corn- 
field and, on old land here, make more 
corn very probably Man you make on the 
lands of Arkansas. If you are going to 
farm with one horse only, all you need 
will be a plow and a light harrow and a 
cultivator, Or if you are going to plow 
your corn, you can leave out the culti- 
vator. There are many labor-saving 
implements which can be used to lower 
the cost of production, but the one-horse 
farmer is cut off from them because a 
pair of horses is usually needed. 


The Fall Vegetable Garden 


HAVE been a subscriber to The 

Progressive Farmer but a short time, 
but am pleased with it. Will you answer 
the following: When is time to plant 
the second crop of Red Bliss potatoes? 
When to plant vegetables for fall, such 
as Lima beans, yellow snap beans, and 
turnips, if they can be grown late?’ 


Let the first crop completely mature. 
Then cut the potatoes intended for the 
second crop and plant them at once in 
very deep furrows and cover lightly, 
working the soil to them later as they 
grow. We will have a full discussion of 
the fall garden in the issue for July 23. 
But there are some things that should be 
done earlier, and I am glad to answer 
your queries. Lima beans are naturally 
a perennial plant, and the vines from 
seed planted in. April will bear till frost 
cuts them. Snap beans can be planted 
‘every two weeks from mid-April until 
September 1. In June you can plant seed 
of salsify and parsnips and make better 
quality roots than sowed early. Ruta- 
baga turnips should be sowed in early 





July, other sorts later. Seed of winter 
cabbage and collards should be sowed in 
June in fertile seedbeds to get strong 
plants for setting in July. The tate Flat 
Dutch or a good strain of Drumhead is 
good. Carrots and beets for winter are 
best sowed early in July. Cucumbers for 
pickles can also be sowed in early July. 
Green curled Scotch Kale sowed in seed- 
bed in june and later transplanted like 
cabbage will make fine greens, after frost 
and into winter. Early in luly, sow seed 
of lettuce for heading in October in the 
open ground. Climbing beans like the 
Crease Back can be planted in June and 
will make white beans equal to the Navy 
beans before frost. 


Barren Figs and Spineless Cactus 


HAVE some fine tirifty figs, 10 

years old, which make uno figs. What 
can be done for them? How should I 
manage some Burbank’s Spineless Cac- 
tus? J have a few plants from seed. I 
1 do uot know how to use them. 

Grub the figs out and plant good varie- 
ties, which you can get from Southern 
nurseries. Your figs are probably chance 
seedlmgs from the dried figs. These 
grow as readily as cabbage seed and 
never make ripe figs in the East, as we 
do not have the imsect wg d » set the 


bloom. They *have these in California 
and can grow the Goyven figs. Bur- 
bank’s Spineless Cactus is nothing new, 


for there are hundreds of specres in the 
cactus famly which make no spines. 
Better grow peas and soy beans for food, 
and let the Burbank cactus alone. 











CAMUMLUTIL A 


POTATOES RAISED AT HOME 


The cotton money onthis farm will be 
apent for something that can’¢ be raised 
there. 


Harvesting the Grain Crop 


T IS a big mistake to cut grain too 

green, if weather conditions are 
~ favorable, as the grain will steadily 
continue to increase in weight until 
ripe. If one has a large acreage of 
either wheat or oats, however, it may 
be best to begin cutting a little green. 
Wet weather may come and cause 
damage to the grain and render the 
ground unfit to get onto. If rust makes 
its appearance in the wheat or oat field 
to any great extent, it is best to com- 
mence cutting immediately; for if a 
rainy season comes, the crop will sure- 
ty decrease. 

Shocking the Grain 


E HAVE always had best results 

in shocking wheat in round shocks, 

of medium size, from 10 to 12 bundles 

in a shock. Use one large bundle for a 

cap, breaking tops down close to tie or 

about five inches from butts. It is best to 

tie heads of shock close together before 

putting on cap. The cap will then fit 

all over shock causing it to shed water 
well, 

It is best to shock oats in long 
shocks, especially if they are a little 
green, as it gives better circulation of 
air for drying out. Bundles set firmly 
on the ground and leaning straight will 
stand considerable wind. If round or 
long shocks are not set up properly, 
great loss will be sustained in bad 
weather from the shocks blowing 
down. Oats do not require capping if 
you expect to stack or house them as 
soon as dry. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER _ 


Ihe question of shocking is of more 
importance than the average farmer 
credits it with being. Wheat or oats 
if exposed to bad weather lose color 
and suffer in selling value, and besides, 
shatter badly in handling. It will pay 
to see that the hired man knows how 
to set up a good shock, and if he 
doesn’t, to ata him a lesson or two. 


Stack or Thresh From the Shock 
season 


oe YenyY year the threshing sez 

finds the farmer in a qui indary 
whether to thresh from the shock or 
the stack. If one is certain of getting 
the machine as soon as the grain js 
dry, it is undoubtedly a saving of labor 
and time and an economy to thresh 
from the shock. Every year, however, 
thousands of bushels of grain are lost 
during wet spells while waiting for 
the neighborhood machine. It is not 
safe to depend on a machine which 
promises to come “sometime next 
week or ten days.” If the farmer has 
help enough of his own, without hiring 
any outside, we find it is the best plan 
to stack all grain in one place where 
desired to thresh. In this way few 
hands will be required at threshing 
time, and the grain will be secure (if 
properly stacked) while waiting for 
the thresher. 


Wheat which has been stacked and 
allowed to go through a “sweat” js 
considered far better for milling pur- 
poses and will grade better, and also 
bring a better price. If grain does not 
“sweat” in the stack it will in the bin, 

N. H. H. 

Prince George County, Va. 


Just the Same in City or Country 


N TOOLS for gardening, you require 
a wheel-hoe with cultivator, rake, 


plow, side-hoe, seed-dropper and all 
the wrinkles, about $14.35; miscellan- 
eous hand-hoes, rakes, cultivators, 


pushers, pullers, persuaders, and grab- 
ber, $27.56. Total about $41.91. These 
tools are not to use on your own gar- 
den, but to lend to your neighbors. 
You do your own work with tools bor- 
rowed from one neighbor while an- 
other neighbor is using the ones you 
bought. Garden tools are like a circu- 
lating library, only very few of the 
things come back. You must also 
have a large supply of monkey- 
wrenches, Stilson wrenches, hammers, 
saws, screw-drivers, etc., because the 
neighbors who borrow your garden 
tools will naturally hesitate to ask you 
to come over and fix ’em when they 
get out of whack, but will be glad to 
borrow the tools to fix ’em with. So 
you just gotta have plenty of imple- 
ments and tools—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Don’t Plow Cotton Too Deep 


OOK where the rains have washed 

away the soil, or dig down carefully 
between the cotton rows, and you will 
find the soil filled with little cotton 
roots. These are the feeding parts of 
the cotton plants, and when they are 
broken the cotton is bound to suffer. 
Of course, even with the shallowest 
cultivation, some roots must be broken; 
but the aim should be to break just as 
few roots as possible and at the same 
time do a good job of cultivation. In 
doing this, I have found nothing better 
than heel sweeps of different sizes, de- 
pending on the size of the cotton, with 
a very short scooter or shovel plow in 
front. It is extremely important that 
this plow in front be very short, other- 
wise the roots will be badly ‘broken 
up, the cotton stunted, and the yield 
cut. B. L. MOSS. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
; RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St 
MEMPH v8. TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
25 S. 2nd St. Slaughter Bidg. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST TUE RE‘DEE ENTERED a? 





THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRT NGUAM, ALA., UN 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

One year.......... $1.00 Two yearS.....+++ $1 4 
Six tmonthe, .. ° 50 Three years. ....-- 2 
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Saturday, June 24, 





Why pay more when “Inter- 

will send you this¢ 

5 pretty 5 Summer dress for wy 

lm £2.95 delivered free 

s gant ONE PIECE ms 

A the very latest style. 

Made from best grade 

REPP, launders beauti- © 

fully without shrinking. 

You can get this fash- 

fonable, charming dress 

at half 

this ry 
| 


price during 


BIG SALE! 


Price cut below coe 
to advert ise INTER- 
NA'IIONAL bar 
gains: Not onécen 
to send, just mai 
, ripe address, size 
QUICK! Don’ 
wait— arene 
TODA 
Send No @ 
Money! 
) Goorgeously 
all-over embroid- 
éred in rich Medal- 
lions, Two novelty 
pockets embroider- @ 
ed in matched 
design. Three 
quarter length 
eves. sh o£ 
self-materiai defines 
fa waist line, ends in 
V4 tie front. Piping @ 
neck, cufis 
anh | both pockets. 
j Full cut, beauti- 


y) fully tail 
Order_& n4 J 
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Internationat MaW Order Co. Dept. 357 Chicago 
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Seaboard Air 
Line Railway 


INFORMATION 
BULLETIN 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.-- 
Special Excursion Fares on Sale June 
2, *. July 5, > 19, 27, August 2, “<4 
16, 30 Limited eighteen day 
ROU Nb TRIP F ARE FROM RAL BIGH 
$26.70. 


ATLANTIC 


—Tickets at 


CITY, N. J.—Tickets at 


Special Excursion Fares on Sale June 
28, July 6, 12, 18, 2%, August 1, 9, 15, 
23, 22. L imited eighteen days. ROUND 


TRIP FROM RALEIGH $16.85. 


PORTSMOUTH-NORFOLK, VA.—Ev- 
ery Friday and Saturday; Week End 
Rates from Raleigh $7.60. Sunday rate 
from Raleigh $4.00. 


LAKEVIEW, N. C. and RETURN—Ev- 
gry days Round trip fare from Raleigh 


FARE 


Proportionately low rates from other 
points. For schedules and _ reserva- 
tions consult your Lecal Agent or 
write — 


F.H. WILLIS JOHN T. WEST 
nay 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Traveling 
Passenger Agt. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY 


“Thru The Heart of the South” 

















Log Saw 


our BEST AND BIGGEST OUTFIT 


Rig, complete,ready to =———s. 
we Bus to 30 Engine—1 seer Controt— 


Lifetiree Guarantee Catalog Free. co 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS From Pittsberst Oe" 
2355 Oakland Ave Kaneas City, Missourt 


2355 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyivanis 















ligh Grade 


SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red, Green, and Blue Black 


$1.85 


ins 108 square feet of rubber 
and cement furnished free with 


Bac 4 ay conta 
Nails 
cach roll. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS co., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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The Progressive Farmer has in- 
formation in it each week that will 
help you. Read it. 


Heipful Hints for Hustling 
Farmers 


Important Farm News 


CENATOR Harris of Georgia has in- 

troduced a bill « calling on the Direc- 
tor of the Census to gather and pub- 
lish statistics showing quantities and 
grades of baled cotton on hand on July 


ery succeeding year. 
x * & 

Consolidation of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and Crop Estimates and the Of- 
fice of Farm Management into a “Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics” will 
be completed iby the United States De- 
partment of J Agriculture July 1. 

* 


The United Rime Department of 
Agriculture has prepared a new Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, No. 1254, “Important Cul- 
tivated Grasses,” by C. V. Piper, 
agrostologist, in which 26 well-known 
grasses are described and illustrated. 

*x 

President J. C. Stone of the Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ Association says 
that in former years marketing cost 


31 of this and ev 


from 80 cents to $1.25 a hundred 
pounds, while under the association 
plan, after all operating expenses are 


paid, the cost is only 50 cents a hun- 
dred pounds for marketing thus result- 
ing in a big saving to growers. Mr. 
Stone says that the vice-president of 
‘one of, the big manufacturing compan- 
ies, who came to buy some of the asso- 
ciation tobacco, told him personally 
that if the growers had not organized 
they would not have realized for their 
tobacco this year within 10 cents a 
pound of what it actually has brought. 


The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Says— 


HATEVER method of exterminat- 

ing rats is undertaken, it will not 
succeed unless it is undertaken over 
the entire premises at the same, time. 
Whether poison or traps are used it is 
a mistake to put these out at one place 
with the intention of moving on to 
other places from time to time, because 
this method will never control rats. 

* * Ok 


“Should beef be corned as late as 
this?” asks a reader. Corning beef is 
especially desirable at this. season of 
the year because it can be kept when 
fresh meat will spoil. Let the carcass 
cool at a temperature of about 36 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for about 18 hours 
and then cut in pieces and cure accord- 
ing to directions. 

** * 


When nitrate of soda is to be used 
on cotton as a side application it should 
be applied early in the season. On 
heavy soils it may be put under the 
crop at planting time with good results. 
Where this has not been done, how- 
ever, and side applications are to be 


made, these should be 


ately after chopping or in any case by 
the time the cotton begins to form 
squares. A late application of soda to 
cotton under boll weevil conditions will 
injure the crop, ordinarily rather than 
help it. 


made immedi 


* * * 


Very often people wonder why we 
advocate early hatching. There are 
several reasons and one important one 
is the production of early broilers. Dur- 
ing the early season broilers bring a 
good price because of the limited sup- 
ply; but as more and more come on 
the market, the price declines and the 
net profit is materially lowered. 

* * * 


Nitrate of Soda for corn should be 
put on early. The old idea that nitrate 
of soda leaches out we and that it 
should be put on at “lay-by” time or 
when the corn bunches to tassel has 
been proved to be erroneous. That is 
too late for best results. Soda _ will 
give best results when applied to corn 
when the plants are knee-high or waist 


high, 
ae a 


To stop the horns from growing in 


calves, clip the hair from the parts 
over the button, moisten with water, 
and apply caustic potash until the 


part turns white. This should be done 
when the calf is two or three days old. 
Apply vaseline rubbing it-in well 
around the part treated. 


Keeping Off Chiggers 


N REDUCING the discomfort caused 
by chiggers, the first step to take is to 
clothe the feet and ankles properly by 
wearing high-topped boots. A repellent 
such as flowers of sulphur should be ap- 
plied either directly to the skin or on the 
hose or undergarments before ‘starting 
for the woods. A hot bath with a thick 
lather of soap immediately after being 
exposed to them will often kill the chig= 
ger larvae before they have had time to 
burrow into the flesh. Sulphur ointment, 
alcohol, ammonia; cooking soda, diluted 
solution. of iodine, or camphor tend to 
alleviate the discomfort: caused by the 
itching of the bites. E. B. 


N 18 of the 24 states having stallion 

enrollment faws, there has been a de- 
crease of 60.8 per cent in the number of 
stallions and jacks. However, as the 
numbers decreased, the quality improved, 
for in 1915 only 60 per cent of these 
animals were registered, while in 1921, 
74.2 per cent were registered purebreds. 
The change in the ratio of jacks to stal- 
lions is a fairly accurate indication of 
the popularity of the mule. Twenty-nine 
per cent of the total number of stallions 
and jacks enrolled for public service in 
1921 were jacks, while in 10 states in 
1915, only 9.3 per cent were jacks. 





Southern farmers next month: 


766—The Common Cabbage Worm 


825—Pit Silos. 





872—The Bollworm or Corn Earworm. 

903—Evaporation and Drying of Fruits. 

984—Farm and Home Drying of Fruits 
and Vegetables 

995—Preventing Wood Rot in Pecan 
rees 

707—-The Commercial Gradin; Packing 
and Shipping ee aatalow es 

884—Sating Seed for Home and Market 
Garde n. 

850—How to Make Cottage Cheese on the 
‘arm. 

94—Cooling Milk and Cream on the 
farm. 

975—The Control of European Foulbrood. 


1145—Handling and 

Cantaloupes. 

1180—Parasites and Parasitic 
Sheep. 


Transp yrtation o 


Diseases of 


Write very plainly. 


Dear Sir:—In accordance 
Farmer, I will thank you to 
an X- mark in the spite list. 


send the 


BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU NEXT MONTH-ORDER NOW 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ 
United States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to do is to 
put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most (not more than 
four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your Senator or 
Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


eres ce ae Uy * eee 


with the announcement made in The 
Farmers’ 


OT PET CEE CTT Te 


Bulletins issued by the 


855—Homemade Silos. 


1168—Judging Beef Cattle. 

938—Harvesting Hay with the Sweep 
Rake. 

752—Army Worm, or “Grass Worm”— 
Control. 


956—Curing Hay on Trucks. 
991—Efficient Operation of 
Machines. 


Threshing 


897—-Fleas and Their Control 
890—How Insects Affect Cotton Plant. 
831—The Red Spider on Cotton: How to 


Control. 

1187—Cotton Diseases. 

1173—Plans for Rural Community Build- 
ings 


1084—Control of American Foulbrood 
1086—How Insects Affect the Rice Crop. 
1112—Culling for Eggs and Market 
1246—The Peach Borer: How to Prevent 


or Lessen its Ravage 


eee 


Progressive 
Bulletins I have checked with 
Yours very truly, 











No scars—no blemishes 


GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
does the work better than firing. Hair 
positively grows back natural color 


A reliable remedy for Curb, Splint, 
weeny, Capped Hock, Strained 
Tendons, Founder, Windpuff;, 
Skin Diseases, Thrush, Spavin, 
Ringbone, Tl.coat or Bronchial 
Troubles. Will not scar or blemish, 
Supercedes all firing and cautery, 





As a human liniment it is unsurpassed, 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists or by 
parcel post. 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 
Caustic 




















$ DOWN Brings You This Horse 
Drawn DEMING SPRAYER 


SAVE $50 by acting now. From U. 8S. Government 
we secured limited numberof DEMING SPRAY- 
ERS which we offer you FOR $25. $50 BELOW 
catalog price. These sprayers are ®rand new, com- 
plete in every respect, including horse-drawn cart 
— shafts, 50-gallon barrel, pump, hose, nozzles, 


Se = $5 and we will gale you the Deming SPRAY- 
ER, fully equipped, F. O. B. Louisville, Ky. Pay 
balance after ER, or return it. and your 
money will be refunded. Order now and save $50 
Write for Catafog. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ EXPORT CO.. 
41 Park Row, New York 
= 3 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in 
per 100 square foet 
a following sizes 

48 in. wide by 6, 7, 8. 9 and 10 ft long 
Write for free samples and our new price list. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richmond, Va 














summer. $3.50 
sheets to the bundle, 











Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu: 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 














Buy ADVERTISED Products 
~—they are not only better than 
non-adyertised products, bt 2°, °f- 
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Farm Work for July 


By J. F. DUGGAR 


I.—Cultivation 


ULY, like June,*is chiefly a month 
of cultivation. Like June, too, it 
includes among its advisable tasks the 


planting of some seeds, though the 
kind to be planted 
and the acreage of 
each should be far 
less than in the 
more appropriate 
planting month o. 
June. July cultiva- 
tion involves no 
points of especial 


newness or Ccom- 
plexity. It is chief- 
ly a question of 





PROF. DUGGAR 
getting around the crops as often as 


possible, of doing thorough work in 
the destruction of weeds and especially 
in the cutting of the roots of the peren- 
nial species which might escape a dull 
scrape or be passed over by a careless 





plowman. In the writer’s opinion the 
most important point connected with 
the late cultivation of any crop is the 
avoidance of root pruning or deep 
plowing. This, of course, implies at- 
tention to the length of point used to 
steady a scrape, to the proper setting 
of the scrape or other cultivating 1m- 
plements, and to some other practical 
details well known to every farmer. 
Probably late cultivation does call 
for more judgment than early cu Itiva- 
tion, both as to the ineus ng of shallow 
depth and also as to the most advan- 
tageous time for laying-by tl crop. 
The writer’s practice has usually been 
to break the developing crust after_a 
heavy rain that falls soon after what 
was intended to be the last cultivation. 
His effort has been to conserve the 
moisture from the “last rain.” He 
would rather err on the score of ex- 
tremely late cultivation than to make 
the opposite error of discontinuing cul- 


tivation too early. 


Il.—Abandoning Some of the Cot- 
ton Acres 


probable that the wet 

weather of early summer, bringing 
luxuriant growth of grass, together 
with abundance of boll weevils,: may 
make it the part of wisdom to abandon 
some of the acres already planted in 
cotton in spite of the temptation of- 
fered by advancing prices. If any cot- 
ton is to be abandoned, there is equally 
the choice between planting the land in 
some other cultivated crop, such as 
sweet potatoes, sorghum, Sudan grass, 
owpeas, etc., or, on the other hand, 
withholding any further labor from 
th: area thus abandoned. A course 
that under some conditions leads to 
the production of a fair amount of 
crab grass or other wild hay and that 
avoids any considerable further expen- 
diture for labor consists in merely 
dragging down the cotton beds. Any 
process of leveling land bedded during 
the current season usually affords a 
profit in the larger amount of hay pro- 
duced through permitting the mower 
to run closer to the ground. 


T IS highly 


I)]—Planting Hay and Garden 
Crops 
(teat as is the advantage oi early 


planting of summer crops, any 
farmer who has a prospect for an in- 
sufficient supply of hay will find July 


planting entirely practicable. Among 
the hay plants from which choice must 
be made for such delayed planting are 
the Amber variety.of sorghum, Sudan 
grass, cowpeas, and even a medium 
early variety of soy beans. Of course 

elds are not as satisfactory from for- 


age crops planted in July as from seed 


put into the ground in May or June 
and, as a rule, late planting nes a bet- 
ter° chance of affording a successful 


harvest if it be done on bottom lands. 

So vigorous has been the growth of 
weeds during the weeks of rain, espec- 
ially on land rich enough for truck 


that an especially early start 


crops, 


should be made this summer in prepar- 
ing land for rutabagas so as to give 
time for the rotting of the vegetable 
matter and the settling of the soil be- 
fore the seed are put in the ground. 
Planting of rutabagas will begin, ac- 
cording to latitude, at any date after 
the middle of the month. When the 
seed are ordered it will be wise also to 


order the necessary powdered arsenate 
of lead or other poison needed to keep 
in subjection the tiny web worms 
vhich constitute the principal enemy 
of young plants of rutabagas and 
rough-leaf turnips. 

While it is somewhat unusual for 
farmers in the Cotton Belt to secure 
especially good stands of Irish potatoes 








of the fall crops, the effort may be 
ell worth while, where one has the 
seed potatoes on hand As is well 
known, the chief difficulties in the 
growing of fall crops are to bring about 
prompt sprouting of the small tubers 
that are —e planted at this time 
of year, and the difficulty of insuring a 
continuous supply of moisture during 
the period of sprouting. While this 
truck crop does not come within the 
riter’s specialty, he feels justified in 
rging here the necessity tor prepara- 
tion of land fos fall lrish potatoes 
eeks in advance of the time of plant- 
‘ h is usually around the end of 
July 
No more important manual work is 
needed in July than that connected 
vith the garden. Several weeks still 
remain in which one may plant a wide 
variety of garden crops for use in the 
late summer or early fall. While oth- 
ers will doubtless write in detail on this 
matter, it is in place here for me to 


quote a list of vegetables prepared by 


Prof. C. L. Isbell as suitable for plant- 
ing in July or August in the central 
part of the Cotton Belt. The list em- 
braces beans, butter beans, carrots, 
collards, corn, cucumbers, garlic, okra, 


pepper, potatoes, squash, tomatoes, and 


other vegetables. 


July is\the month, too, in which the 
orticulturists recommend that soil- 
improving catch crops be planted in 


orchards, if this has not already been 


done. 


IV.—Care of the Pastures 


ET us not forget a job usually neg- 

lected. This is the improvement of 
the pastures, especially in the mowing 
of weeds, as repeatedly urged in the 
columns of The Progressive Farmer 
by Dr. Tait Butler and others. The bit- 
terweed should be especially aimed 
at, but there is a long list of other 


weeds in the destruction of which the 
mower should be employed. 
It is that the 


important mower be 


preceded by the grubbing hoe where 
there are any stout bushes. Still more 
important is the grubbing of bushes 


and small stumps in any field on which 
hay is to be harvested later. There is a 
fearful of time and efficiency in 
mowing a field where there are even a 


loss 





few stout bushes. 
V.—Fighting Pests 
"HE Mexican cotton boll weevil is 
the pest against which the efforts 


of most progressive farmers will be 
directed during t/:is month. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out by entomolo- 
gists and others that the increase in 


crop from dusting with calcium arsen- 
ate depends largely upon the charac- 
ter of the weather during the late sum- 
mer; and that as a rule the expense is 
justified only when there is promise 
of fairly good crop, usually figured 
at about -half bale per acre. The 
general conclusion of those best posted 
is that dusting cotton pays well as the 
average of a years. And it is 
from this standpoint, namely, as a kind 
of crop insurance, the writer favors 
dusting where cotton has been liberally 
fertilized or has the prospect of afford- 
ing a fairly good yield. Of course 
the operation is most attractive this 
year with cotton above 20 cents a 
pound than when the price of the 
taple is low. 


V.—Work About Home 


OW that there is in sight some ces- 
sation from the rush of cultivation, 
the opportunity occurs for doing some 


one 


series of 


things for the comfort of the family 
that have not been practicable hereto- 
fore. Having given attention first to 
the garden and to due _ precaution 
against flies and mosquitoes, the de- 
mand next in urgency is, I think, for 
home waterworks. Certainly in these 
days of heat and sweat, the value and 
pleasure of the bath tub readily im- 
press themselves. The difficulties of 
bringing flowing water into the house 
are usually less than anticipated, and 
the same means of supplying the home 

th an abundance of water will also 
make e€: r the watering of the live- 
stock. Ds ot 20-cent cotton justify 
that coat of pamt for which the house 
or barn has been waiting so long? 

As the season of laying by of some 
crops approaches, thought will be 
taken for the most appropriate means 
‘ pending a few days in recreation 
or in professional improvement. Not 
least of these opportunities are trips to 
the homes of farmers who may be espec- 
ially successful in the growing of some 
particular line of livestock or crop. In 
practically every state, summer meet- 
ngs for farmers are arranged by the 
state agricultural college, and the time 
devoted to these can usually be 


counted as among the most profitable 


days oI the year, 
j -_ A) a W }. 7. 
Lditors Note —When should a crop 
be laid-by? This is the practical question 
to be discussed next week in our series, 


More Money From Farming in 1922. 


Profitable Cattle and Pastures in 
Eastern North Carolina 


ie OUR issue of May 20 we carried 
a picture of a beautiful group of 
Eastern North Carolina buildings, but 
knowing they were in Beaufort 
County, N. C., we incorrectly labeled 
them as being from the Potter Farms 
there instead of from another famous 





Beaufort County farm—that of John 
Barr & Son. 

Mr. J. M. Barr, Jr., in writing of 
this matter, gives some interesting 
comment on their success. He says 
in part :-— 

‘This farm was the pioneer farm in 
this Black Land canalized section. 
The breeding of tick-free cattle by 
native scrub cows bred to full-blood 
Angus bulls as undertaken in 1913, 
We had then the assurance of the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry 
th uch cows so bred should pro- 
duce calves eighing at two year- 





AVE a general clean-up around 
Hi. premises. See that there are 
no tin cans, old buckets, broken 
ars, hollow trees, or anything left to 


itch and hold water. If there are 
stagnant ponds that can’t be drained, 
pour oil on them to prevent mosquito 
breedi ing. 

2 Keep a sharp lookout for the ex- 


tra fru its and vegetables at hand that 


might be wanted by folks driving by 
or by the people up town. If it doesn’t 
take too much time, it’s better to get 


this extra cash than to let the things 


go to waste. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS 10 DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


| 


Lich 


3. Pick up the eggs daily and pre- 
them in waterglass, or sell them 
ile fresh. Even 


serve 


infertile eges dam- 





age if left lying around this hot 
weather 

4. See that all classes of livestock 
have constant cess to shade and 
good, clean drinking water at all 
times, 

5. Begin right now, if you haven't 
already done so, to get the livestock 
ready to exhibit at the fairs this fall. 

6. Cultivate, cultivate, cultivate. 


Keep down grass and weeds. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


1,000 pounds and 
‘free’ cattle in Northern 
around 10 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with calves of same age weigh- 
ing around 500 pounds and selling for 
3 to 4 cents a pound locally, pro- 
duced by the same cows bred to a scrub 
bull. 

“This assurance we have fully veri. 
fied in our work. We have some 
full-blood Angus cows in our breed- 
ing herd and it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish their full-blood Angus calves 


around selling as 


markets 


from second, third, and fourth cross 
An gus gre ide § 

“We have 260 acres of as fine blue 
grass and white clover pastures as 


are found anywhere in this country. 
Our cattle are carried through the 
winter in good flesh on cornstalks, 
silage, and soy bean hay. We have 
two vitrified tile silos of 800 tons 
capacity and all other necessary fa- 
cilities required for breeding and 
feeding cattle.’ 


Use the Weeder for the Peanuts 
i YOU 
the peanuts, 
with the weeder. 


want to avoid having to hoe 
do your cultivating 
This is especially true 
on light, sandy soils. Get the weeder 
going after rain just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough. When new- 
ly-sprouted weeds and grass start up 
get them with the weeder. If you are 
working light sandy soils, don’t waste a 
lot of time plowing and hoeing peanuts 
when the weeder will do the work as 
well and so much more economically. 
Keep up this cultivation until the 


each 


vines begin to “peg down.” Then stop 
the weeder and use the small plows to 
work out the ddies. Don’t try to 
push too much dirt to the vines. The 
pegs will find the ground without any 


Just keep the 


irom 
eeds 


special hely 
Rrass 
On 
section 
backwards 
weeder. 


you. 
and w out. 
heavier 

harrow 
can 


types of soils the light 

with teeth set to slant 

be used instead of the 
W. C 


Preventing Spontaneous Combus- 
tion in Hays 


HEN a mow or stack has become 
badly heated there is a_ strong 
temptation to go in and stir up the 


hay, but often this is the worst thing 
that can be done. Admitting air to 
the hot center of fermentation may be 
just the thing needed to start a fire. 
If air does not get in a part of the hay 
may be charred without starting a 
fire; gradually the mow cools and the 
only loss is the hay that has been car- 
bonized. However, in the early stages 
when the hay is heating it is some- 
times advisable to move hay from one 
mow to another or to restack. But be 


sure it is not too hot. 

Danger of spontaneous combustion 
is not confined to hay. It may occur 
in damp fodder and straw, as well as in 
bins of moist grain and eeds. Cloths, 
waste, and sawdust saturated with or- 
ganic oil of any kind—linseed oil or cot- 
tonseed oil, for examples—are even 
more subject to spontaneous combus- 
tion than hay. Such oily materials 
should not be allowed to accumulate or 
be left piled up in corners where the 
heat generated cannot escape. 

In humid regions the danger from 
spontaneous combustion in mows and 
stacks may be lessened by the use of 
a box-like ventilator, a skeleton tube 
12 to 15 inches and any length de 
sired, depending upon the size of the 
mow or stack. ° corners are 2 by 
4’s and the crosspieces 1 by 3’s placed 
close enough tog« the r to keep the hay 
from falling through and blocking the 
air passage. Diagonal braces are 
placed in the box at intervals to keep 
it from collapsing. 


Phe 





Progress in Cleveland County 


] R. M. L. WHITE sends us two beau 
tiful photographs of fine registered 
Jersey cattle in Cleveland County, and 


adds: 

“Twenty years ago the cattle and hogs 
of this vicinity were of aie variety ; 
but now many fine hogs, cattle, and 
horses are found here; i the best 
farmers are using tractors for breaking 
and auto trucks for transportation. 

“Schools and school buildings, with a 
more lively interest in education and bet- 
ter church buildi ings, are becoming typi- 
cal of this region, 
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Saturday, June 24, 1922 


Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


If You Mean to Garden, Get a 
Wheel Hoe 


NCE again, let me urge you, if you 
intend to do real gardening, get a 
wheel hoe. It will save so much time 
and trouble, you will thank me 
ever atter tor mak- 

ing the suggestion 

And if you don't 

know where to get 

one, just do what 

you can always do 

when you get into 

trouble — just ask 


The Progressive 
Farmer 


With attachments 
appropriate both 
to the work being done and the condi- 
tion of the soil, the wheel hoe will kill 
the weeds better and leave a more uni- 
formly distributed and better earth 
mulch than the common weeding hoe 
or the common plow. On -the other 
hand, I do not want to convey the idea 
that the weeding hoe has no place in 
the garden, for it has—an important 
one— since it must be depended upon 
for getting the weeds out of the rows 
and from between the growing plants, 
though for most of this work I prefer 
the potato-digger or four-pronged 
rake, an implement that comes next to 
the wheel hoe for use in the garden. 

The wheel hoes have reached a high 
degree of perfection in their wide 
adaptation to uses and can do a greater 
variety of work than the average per- 
son realizes. You may order a variety 
of attachments, including turning 
plows, rakes or harrows, sweeps, bull- 
tongues, scrapers, etc. If your time is 
worth anything to you, you will save 
enough of it to pay for one in less than 
In addition to this, will 





c. L. NEWMAN 


a year. you 
grow more and better vegetables at 
less cost. When you realize that these 


benefits are coming to you, you will 
take a keener interest in your garden 
and a better garden will be the result. 

You can buy a garden wheel hoe at 
any time of the year. 


Summer Care of Blackberries 


HEN the old blackberry canes 

have ripened their fruit, cut them 
off at the ground, remove and burn. 
Or they may be allowed to 1emain un- 
til winter and then removed and burn- 
ed. The first procedure is preferable, 
if the old canes can be removed with- 
out injury to the new ones. 


to four new canes at each 
ing all others close to the 


Leave two 
crown, reiov 


surface of the ground. Shallow but 
frequent cultivation should be kept up 
until lati Av cust or some time in Sep- 
tember. Ii - land is poor or subject 
to washing, sow the middles of the rows 
to crimson er in early fall. Never 
cultivate deep enough to interfere 
with the roots. Use the hoe for re- 
moving weeds along the row and 
among the canes. Do not bruise the 
canes 

It is doubtful if there is adocality in 
the South where blackberries will not 
grow and produce well. They are re= 
sistant ke to drouth and excess of 
moisture and every home should have 
@ planting of sufficient area to at least 
supply fruit for canning, preserving 
and pies. 


Garden Questions and Answers 


“M* CORN and squash plants are 
being injured by a small black 





bug that hops like a flea. How can I 
get rid of ee mr” Dust the plants well 
with calcium arsenate powder and re- 


peat in a week omten days. 
* * * 


“I bought 2,000 cabbage plants at a 


‘Store and set them in January. About 
half of them have gone to seed. Why 
was this? Could I grow my own 
Plants?” The plants became stunted 


while they were in the seedbed and 
were too old when you set them out. 

es, you can grow your own plants. 
For the early spring crop sow the seed 
in your latitude (the Upper South) 
about October 1. For a fall and win- 


ter crop, sow ly June and again 
in late J ily 
* * * 

“Is it true that roses, nasturtiums, as- 
ters, dahlia should have the blos- 
soms cut off as soon as they bloom?” 
Cutting th blossoms off pruning 
and pruning stimula plant growth 
and strengthens the plant. All blos- 
soms should be 1 mov ‘d as soqn as 
they begin to fade he production of 
seed cxhausts the plant. 

2 


“Please tell me what to spray my 
rose bushes with.” Use Bordeaux for 
blight and mildew, and calcium arsen- 
ate or arsenate of lead for insects. At 
this season of the year you will find a 
mixture of equal parts of flowers of 
sulphur and calcium arsenate effective 
for both diseases and insects. Apply 
this mixture with a powder gun 

a gt 

“I followed your directions last year 
and mulched my tomatoes heavily with 
coarse stall litter and the plants grew 
and fruited until frost. Will pinestraw 
answer for mulch?” Yes, but probably 
not so well as the material you used. 


Timely Garden Notes 
T°? MAKE seed germinate in dry soil, 


sow in narrow trench, pack by run- 
ning wheelbarrow on seed, and cover 
with loose soil. In the absence of a 
wheelbarrow, use the feet. 

. + aa * 


Save money by not buying German 
Coffee Beans from the scoundrel of- 
fering them at $3 per pound or $180 
per bushel. If you want to try them, 
send 10 cents to your seedsman and 
ask him to send you a pound of 
Mammoth Yellow soy beans. They 
are the same thing. 

“a 


A good wash for peach and other 
tree trunks is made as follows: Slake 
5 pounds of fresh lump lime. Add 1 
pound of flowers of sulphur and %4 
pound of laundry soap. Shave the 
soap into strips. and dissolve before 
mixing. 

‘$ * * 

Cutting the blossoms from dahlias, 

zinnias, and similar blossoming plants 


keeps them in bloom longer and 
makes larger flowers. Cut them with 
a sharp knife or scissors. Do not 


pull or break them off. 


The Year Is But Half Over—Why 
Stop Planting? 
HERE is still time to plant the fol- 
lowing crops :— 
Chufas, for hog grazing in winter. 
Corn, for grain, stover, silage, roast- 
ing, canning, or hogging down. 
~ Cowpeas, for any use this important 
crop can be put to. 


Millet, (German, pearl, Hungarian, 
French, hog, or common millet,) for 
hay, silage, grazing, or seed. 


Navy beans, for winter use and sale. 

Peanuts, for market, home use, oil, 
or hogs. 

Pumpkins, for Thanksgiving 
half a dozen other things. 


and 


Rape, for succession, for hogs, sheep, 


poultry, and for fall greens. 
Rice, (upland) for hay 
Rutabaga, for market, home use, 
sheep, cows, hogs all through winter. 
Shallu, for 
Soy beans, for seed, 
grazing 
Sudan grass, for hay, 
and soiling. 
Sunflower, (Russian) for silage, seed, 
etc. Fine for poultry. 
Teosinte, for forage, hay, silage and 


or grain. 


grain. 


sale, hay, 


forage, hay 


nogs, 


silage, forage, 


soiling. May be cut several times. 
Velvet beans (Georgia Bush), for 
seed, hay, forage, cattle, hogs, sale, 


meal, and soil improvement. 


A ‘ 1S for Apple; 


ke p tl 


one each day 
doctor man away. 
A is poh for Ame tite; 

Yours will be gocd if you eat right. 


UCCESSIVE plantings of corn in the gar- 
den every ten days keep swect juicy ears 























Four farmers, all good friends, 
Henry Becker, Joe Sedlacek, 
and Peter and Arthur Ander- 
son, of Springfield, Nebraska, 
went in together to buy a 
Goodyear Klingtite Belt in 
July of 1920. They threshed 
all their wheat that season, the 
crop of several other farms— 
more than 350 acres of wheat 
and oats—repeated the per- 
formance last year, and used 
the belt in corn-shredding and 
silo-filling after threshing. 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts are all- 
weather belts. They are not 


Zz 
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affected by heat, cold or damp. 
Their Goodyear ply construc- 
tion gives them long life. They 
need no breaking in. 


Your local dealer has Goodyear 
Klingtite Belts. They are made 
in endless type for threshing, 
silo-filling, feed-grinding, wood- 
cutting, and other heavy duty, 
and in suitable lengths for 
lighter drives, such as cream- 
separating, electric light gen- 
erating, water-pumping, etc. 
For further information about 
them, write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cal, 





KLINGTITE RELTS 


, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


























Price to You. The 


F actor y Genuine Munson 
eee) Army Shoe 


\ First ban 
\ Factory Price Di te 19 
rect to you at only 
& Mude of the best 

m waterproof calf ’ 
leather. Guaranteed to 
give thebest wear.Send 
m your size and we wil 
wa Send you these ARM 
SHOES If these 
shoes are not just 


















them back, You 
‘ don’t lose a 
ce 





| U. S. National 
| Munson Army 


| Westfield, Mass. 















Shoe Co., Inc. 
Dept. 2015 





Hf GRADE ROADS, BUILD DYKES, LEVEES with 


Farm Ditcher, 
Terracer, Grader 


2a 


Great Farm Builder 
ee 


The 
Werks fo ye il. Mak -shaped drainage or ir- 
c cleang ditches down to four feet deep. 
Ma 


i t ok ar sition. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader ge -» Inc. 
Box 331, Owensboro, Ky 
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Mop 
1 EN “ AA 
6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 


designs. All steel. For Lawns, _ Churehes and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co. Dept. 481 Kokomo, Ind, 












| saved 20 centsa rod”’ 
writes Martin Wagner, 
St. Anthony, Ind. Think 
<a of it! YOU, too, CAN 
SAVE. Write today for 
our big 100-page Catalog 
showing Lowest Prices 
on Farm, Poultry, Lawn 
Fence, Posts, Gates. It's Free, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


as we say, send | 


































Get your husband or son 
one of these coo] summer 
Suits. The latest style 
at a bargain price 

This Suit is the best bar- 
gain of the year. It is 
made of a fine qua!ity wash- 
able light-weight material. 
Here is a snappy suit for 
warm weather. This is a 
special value for a short 
time only. When our = 
@ ply is gone we will not be ab 

_g to get any more at this price. 
Coat is single breasted, three 
button fr ean, pate pockets and 
nicely tailor ‘ 

Pants are finished with belt 
loops, five pockets and cuffs. 
Cofors, Tan or Gray. Sizes, 
34 to 44 Chest, 30 to 42 
Waist measure. 30 to 33 
inseam measure. 


Send No Money 


Pay mailman when he delivers 
the Suit. We pay the tage. 
Remember you don’t have to 
pay one cent in advance. e 
guarantee complete satisfac: 
tion. If you don’t think this i 
a real bargain, return Suit 
and we will refund your money, 


Order byNo. 16-C85S 


Howerd-Lux Co., Dept. 16 Cleveland, 0, 











for years. 


oO 


Write to the 
nearest firm 
for a catalog 
and plant- 
ing helps. 


Oo 








‘DEPENDABLE TREES 


come only from Reliable Nursery- 
men—firms who have been doing 
business with Southern 


farmers 


os > Sen NURSERIES, 
k F, Lexington, Kentucky. 
CHASE NURSERIES, 
esk A, Chase, Alabama, 
ee <An8 NURSERIES, 
poe © Augusta, Ga. (Successors 
to P. J. Berckmans Co., ine.) 
Ww. T. “ilies & COMPANY 
Desk H, Richmond, Virginia, 
4. van LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
E, Pomona,. N.-C. 
ebuvnaie NURSERY Co., 
Desk D, Winchester, Tennessee. 














on the table most of the summer, 


Remember, you must mention The Progressive Farmer when you write an advertiser, or 


our fuarantee does not protect you. 































































S = Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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E SHOULD make Carolina another Califorma 

not only for fruit growing but also for coépera- 
tive marketing. Read Mrs. Noble’s letter on 
page 15, 


HE United States Department of Agriculture re- 

ports that as a result of the activities of home 
demonstration agents last year 14,690 more homes 
were screened against flies and mosquitoes. It 
would be a great thing if we could make this year’s 
number 146,900. 


ITH practically no investment of money and 
very little in spare time, many farmers of the 
South have used bees for years as a source of extra 


cach. With a little money invested in modern hives 
and equipment and a little more careful attention 
they might well add to the cash from this source. 


find bee-keeping not only a 
enjoyable side-line. 


farmers 
a very 


Many good 
profitable but 
TTHERE is hardly any subject under the sun on 
i which some important information cannot be had 
from some bulletin issued by the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Now that radio is at- 
tracting so much attention, many readers will no 
doubt be interested to know that for only 5 cents 
it will send anyone Circular No. 120 of the Bureau 
of Standards on “Construction and Operation of ¢ 
Simple Home-made Radio Receiving Outfit.” 


'THE cotton exports for the fifty years following 


the Civil War aggregated $13,610,000,000, while 


the whole trade balance of the United States during 
the same period was only $10,340,000. The impor 
tance of cotton in the business and financial struc 
ture of the country, according to Eugene Meyer of 
the War Finance Corporation, has not been fully 
recognized. The adequate financing of the crop is 
not only of interest to the South, but is vitally im- 
pertant, economically and financially to the entire 


nation, 


{ ere cost of a radio receiving instrument is so small 
that it looks as if it will be only a little time until 
there will be more homes with radios than there 
are now withtelephones. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that forty-one sta- 
fions are now equipped for broadcasting weather, 
crop, and market news to farmers. Broadcasting 
stations in the South include Austin, Tulsa, Mem- 
phis, Montgomery, Atlanta, Jacksonville, and Ra- 
leigh. The early completion of stations at Rich- 
mond, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Fort Worth, and 
Oklahoma City is also expected. 


HE boll weevil often does its work very in- 
sidiously. In sections where the people are not 
familiar with it, it sometimes ruins a crop before 
the people realize it. Mr. T. M. Mills, county agent 
in Newberry County, S. C., says that last summer 
he left home for two weeks. When he left he 


thought his people had a good crop of cottton. 
When he got back the bolls which had seemed to 
be in good shape when he left had proved them- 
selves to be weevil-ridden and largely worthless. 
Eternal vigilance—or “watchful hustling”’— is the 
price of success in dealing with the weevil. 


IR years the farmer said that yellow corn was 

superior to white corn for feeding purposes. The 
chemists made analyses and said: “No, yellow corn 
and white corn are just alike except the color.” But 
authorities at the University of Wisconsin and else- 
where listened to the farmer. So they started some 
comparative feeding tests. Hogs were chosen torde- 
cide the question. And the hogs, by their weight, 
showed a decided advantage in favor of the yellow 
orn. Now they say it’s all due to the new principle 
in feeds and foods called vitamines. It seems that 
yellow corn has them and white corn doesn’t. And 
the farmer was right all the while. 


UR North Carolina experience with a June pri- 
mary this month has again proved that this is 
just about the worst date that could possibly be se- 
lected from the viewpoint of our farmers. As one 
farmer said in our office yesterday: “In all my sec- 
tion of the state it had been raining for about ten 


days before the primary day. With.farm work as 
unperative as it is in early June, many farmers of 


course found it impossible, and nearly all the rest 


found it extremely inconvenient, to go to the pri- 
mary at all.” Under conditions like these, the 
June date for the primary amounts to practical dis- 


franchisement of farmers. If the lawmakers had set 
out to find the worst date possible from the view- 


point of the farmer, they might well have picked the 


first Saturday in June for this reason. The farmers 
of the state should everywhere demand that this 
date be changed to July or August. 
TRE TE as EA RT 
Death of J. W. Denmark 
ANY old friends and readers of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer will join with us in mourning 
the death in Raleigh last week of Mr. J. W. 


Denmark, former business manager of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and for two years its owner. 
Mr. Denmark was a_ brave Confederate soldier 


and after graduating from Wake Forest began busi- 
ness in Raleigh. In 1882 he married Miss Juanita 
Polk, daughter of the late Col. L. L. Polk 
Col. Polk started The Progressive Farmer, Mr. Den- 
After Mrs. Polk’s 
paper, selling it in 


and after 
mark became business manager. 
death, 
1903 to the present Progressive Farmer Company. 

Mr. Denmark was keenly 
and 


he became owner of the 


interested in farmers’ 


organizations was for chairman of the 
executive committee of the 


Alliance. He 


years 
North Carolina Farmers’ 
edu- 


was also an earnest advocate of 


cation. As a result of his own hard struggle to get 
college training, he organized at Wake Forest what 
is said to have been the first students’ loan fund in 
the United States. Since that time hundreds have 
been organized and thousands of poor boys have 
been helped by them. The studerts’ loan fund is 


his monument. 
The 


began his newspaper work on Mr. De 


Progressive Farmer 
nmark’s 
passing. The 


The present editor of 
invi- 
lament his world is 


tation, and we 


better for his having lived. 


PER ARETE 0, 
“Carolina Should Be Another California 


. . 99 
for Fruit-growing! 
“ AROLINA_ should be California for 
fruit-growing.” 
So said State” 
of North C 


speaks as one having authority and not as the scribes. 


another 


Matthews 
and he 


Horticulturist C. D. 


arolina to us a few days ago 


Matthews has spent his life studying fruit growing 


and fruit possibilities. He came to North Carolina 


from the fruit sections of Missouri and he is familiar 
with the best fruit sections and fruit practices of the 
whole United States. 


make North Carolina another 


We must indeed “ 


California” for fruit production and in so far as 
peaches are concerned we seem to be already in a 
fair way to realize on our superb possibilities. The 


Sandhill section of North Carolina, once a desert, is 
becoming a garden. We used to be ashamed to have 
North pass over the S. A. L. Rail- 
Hamlet. Now 
spring and summer—one of 
And 


folks have 


visitors from the 


way from Cameron to it’s getting to 


be—especially in early 
American continent. 


Sandhill 


the beauty spots of the 
why? Simply because the 
learned how to grow peaches. 

They have concentrated on a few superb varieties. 
They have learned the necessity of having the whole 
made into 


section spray thoroughly. The trees are 


such uniform shapes, the pruning is so nearly 
fect, and the 
going, as to 


groves of California. 


per- 
cultivation of the fields so thorough- 


remind one of the famous orange- 


There is as much difference 


between the appearance of a modern Sandhill peach 
orchard and an old-fashioned North Carolina peach 
appearance of one 

at his 


fashioned piney-woods rooter 


as there is between the 


Tuft’s 


orchard 
of Leonard prize-winners Berkshire 
Congress and the old- 
of that section. - : 
The Sandhill folks first grow good peaches. Then 
they pack, sort, grade, and inspect by the most ap- 
And last, but not least, 
they market their peaches codperatively on guaran- 
teed grades. They know that they couldn’t succeed 
without these three policies. 
II 
Now we must do the same thing with apples. Just 
Asheville, N. C., the other day, one of 
the foremost American authorities on the subject, a 


proved modern methods. 


as we reached 


Northern man who had traveled all over the United 












THE 


States, announced that “the one best place on the 
American continent to grow apples is Western 
North Carolina.” 


And yet that same day we visited Mr. 
cold storage 
there—right in the 


Fred Ke nt’s 


plant in Asheville and saw in storage 


heart of the admittedly best 
-three 
Wash 
One 


of Skookum apples 


apple-growing section of America carloads 
of Skookum apples from Seattle, 
sell to Asheville consumers! 
handled fifty 
forty carloads in 1920, and 
1921. The 
the shortage of Carolina apples last year, of course; 
but what 
forty tg fifty carloads of Skookums even when there 


Western Carolina apples? 


, ready to 
firm right in 
Asheville carloads 
in 1919, 


loads 


two hundred car- 
great increase in 1921 was due to 


shall we say of one Asheville firm selling 


is a good season for 

What is the 
the P 
do efficient 


explanation? The explanation is that 


acific Coast apple growers are organized to 


production and marketing. They spray 


every apple.tree, and keep on spraying it just as 
needed. They pick all 


all apples 


long as spraying is apples 


carefully. They sort and grade scien- 


tifically,. 
packages. 


They put up their apples in attractive 
They sell all their crop in a thoroughly 
businesslike way. 


Not only do authorities pronounce Western Caro- 


lina a better place to grow apples than the Pacific 
Coast, but the Carolina apples are admittedly better- 
flavored than the highest-priced Pacific Coast prod- 
uct. All that Western North Carolina needs to do 


that Pacific Coast 
#pples 
markets. 


edo it? We shall. We 


second California” 


is to adopt the same wise pol cit 


apple-growers use, and Carolina will dis- 
place 
Shall w 


lina a 


“Skookums” on Eastern 
‘must make 


in fruit production. 


Caro- 


Putting Sweet Potato Growing on a 


Business Basis 
LONG with our 
and tobacco, we 


the importance of d 


market- 
forget 


efforts for codperative 


ing of cotton must not 


better marketing 


. ‘ 
veloping 


policies for other farm products 


A very good practical illustration of what can be 


done through the better marketing of sweet pota- 


toes is offered by the experience of the Rocky 


Mount, N. C 


past season. 


. Sweet potato storage house during the 


Chree grades of potatoes were sold, 
the average price for all being $1.454% per bushel. 


and operating expenses were 12! 
and the 


a total cl 


»torage 5 cents per 


bushel selling expenses 1614 cents per bushel, 


iarge of 29 cents. This gave the 


of $1.16! 3 per bushel. 


making 
growers a net price 
ho ise, the 


Roc ky 


In establishing this storage money was 


furnished by the business men of Mount on 


the basis of contracts made by the growers, whereby 
these coOperating growers agree to pay off one-fifth 
of the building costs each year out of the sales of 


result that in five years they will 
Each 


house to an 


potatoes, with the 


entirely own the storage house. grower re- 
stock in the 
total 


This year, for example, 294 


ceives storage amount 


equal to the sum deducted from his crop for 
2 cents per 
cent of the 
will be 


because 


this purpose. 


bushel is required to pay off the,20 per 


value of the plant. Next year the amount 


considerably less per bushel, it is expected, 


the plant will be more fully utilized. This year only 


about 7,000 bushels of potatoes were stored. During 
the coming year it is hoped that at least 13,000 bush- 
els will be stored, and if this quantity had been 


stored this year it would have taken only about 13 
cents per bushel to pay off the 20 per cent of the 
With 13,000 bushels instead of 7,000, 
would 


purchase price. 


the storage, operating, and selling charges 


But in view of 
that 


and the comparatively low 


also .have been materially smaller. 


the large quantity of sweet potatoes can be 


grown per acre, cost ot 
Vy, 


sweet potatoes even at $1.16% per bushel 
individual 


cultivation, 
net, and no trouble or expense to the 
grower for selling, are one of+the most profitable 
crops a farmer can grow. 

Business men in other Southerw cities should do 
in this instance—put up 


farmers signing 


what the business men did 
the money for a storage house, the 
definite contracts to pay off, say 20 per cent a year, 
until they absolutely own the plant. As to the cost 
of building, we have just heard one quotation of 


$4,875 for a storage house of 15,000 bushels capacity 


and $3,250 for one of 10,000 bushels capacity. 
well to 
or their 


Farmers interested in this matter will do 


consult their county demonstration agent 


state extension service, 
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By CLARENCE POE 


FARM NOTES 








Mutual Fire Insurance Pays 
thing we have thoroughly demonstra 
Hil Itop Farm is the economy and wisdom of 
mutual fire insurance. 


ted on 


The buildings on the old part of my farm are in- 
sured in our regular farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
association. When I bought the newer part of the 
farm sometime ago, there was 
jnsured in a regular commercial or joint-stock com- 
pany, and since the agent was a friend of mine and 
the amount was not large, I unthoughtedly let him 
renew the policy for me. I did not even make a 
comparison of rates. 


however, the house 


In going through my safe now I have just made 


such a comparison and this is what I find: Fire in- 
surance in the regular old line company costs me 
$1.21 on each $100 worth of property. In the farm- 


ers’ mutual fire insurance company I get inst 
against fire and wind, both for 50 cents on the $100. 
And t 


irance 


is no experiment, for the farmers’ mutual 


insurance company to which I belong has been or- 
ganized and doing business for 29 years. 

Irenew my observation made on this page two or 
three weeks ago—namely, that every Farm Bureau, 


Farmers’ Union, or other farmers’ organization in 
the South should interest itself in getting the farm- 
ers of its county 100 per cent solid for farmers’ mu- 
tual fire surance. An invaluable publication for 
hll interested in this subject is “The Organization 
and Management of a Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 


5 cents in stamps on appli- 
Markets, United States 
Washington, D. C. No- 
a mutyal -fire 
bulletin. It 
experience of 


ance Company,” sent for 
cation to the Division of 
rricultnre, 
body should attempt to 
insurance company without 
gives the benefit 
many companies in 
United States. 


Railroads Should Not Repudiate Acts of 
Their Own Agents 
N NEARLY every business I know, it is the rule 
that a company or organization is responsible for 
the acts of its authorized agents. In the railroad 
business, a different policy seems to pre- 
vail, and apparently our law-makers are content to 
let it prevail. 


form or run 
getting this 
of the 
various sections of the 


reader the 


such 


howeve r, 


One of the most flagrant evils growing out of this 
policy has developed right on my own farm. Last 
fall a man from about one hundred miles 
away to work with me on Hilltop. This man had at 
the time an ordinary scrub cow and young beifer or 
yearling and was in doubt about whether to bring 
them with him. 
railroad 


came 


He consulted the duly authorized 


agent at his home station and was assured: 


(1) That although the two animals together of 
course weighed less than a thousand pounds, the 
rules of the company called for an initial basis 
charge of 2,500 pounds on the first animal and 1,000 
pounds on the second; hence freight would be fig- 
ured on a minimum of 3,500 pounds. 

(2) That the freight rate would be 41 cents per 
hundredweight; and the agent himself figuréd out 
the total charge for shipping the two animals—$14.35. 

Solely and exclusively on the basis of this informa- 
(and had ev- 
ery reason to regard as official and trustworthy), 
Mr. Spence decided to make the shipment—although 
even with a $14.35 charge the freight rate was prac- 
tically prohibitive for a scrub cow and yearling, the 
two of them together being valued at only $60. 
(Scrub cattle were very low last December.) 


tion and assurance which he regarded 


Imagine therefore the just surprise and indigna- 
tion of Mr. Spence when he got to my farm and was 
told that the railroad company utterly repudiated 
the agreement made by his local station agent and 
that (1) instead of charging on 2,500 pounds for the 
first animal and 1,000 pounds on the second, he 
would be charged on 3.0% for the first and 1,500 
on the second, or a tota! and (2) 
that instead of 41 cents per hundredweight he would 


of 4,500 pounds; 


as 


be charged 90% cents per hundredweight—or a total 
of $40.37 plus $1 for feeding and watering, or $41.73 
freight charge on animals valued at $60! 

And the railroad company says that since the local 
agent at Mr. Spence’s home station quoted rates 
lower than he should have done and that $41.73 was 
the right rate, the company refuses te be bound i 
any way by the promises and assurances made - 
its own agent—promises and assurances which con- 
stituted the sole reason for Mr. Spence’s making the 
shipment at all. 

Whenever the government makes a freight rate so 
low that it doesn’t give the railroad stockholders 
proper dividends on their money, the railroad cries, 
“Confiscation!”, goes into the courts and gets the 
rates raised. But when a railroad company charges 
rates that amount to confiscation, even though the 
acceptance of these rates grew out of misrepresen- 
tations made by its own agents, there seems to be 
no relief for the common man. 


Mr. Moss Hits a Bull’s Eye 


R. B. L. MOSS is one of the best correspond- 
ents The Progressive Farmer has or has ever 


had. He used to be managing editor of our 
paper, but left us to give all his time to his farms, 
and I think he is one of the best farmers in the 


South. The fact that on over 200 acres of land he 
averaged two-thirds of a bale per acre in spite of 
boll weevil last year, is pretty good proof of this 
fact. 

But all this is just by’ way of introduction to what 
I now wish to say. I have just been looking over 
the copy of an article Mr. Moss has just sent us for 
use in The Progressive Farmer, and one paragraph 
in it is so strongly in accord with our own experi- 
ence on Hilltop Farm that I am moved to give it a 
place right here. Somebody having asked him how 
late cotton should be cultivated, Mr. Moss says: 


“Where the weevil on an average gets all 
squares set after August 1, as is the case in my 
immediate territory, ] doubt if anything is to be 
gained, in.so far as yield is concerned, by culti- 
vating later than July 15 or 20. However, more 
and more I am coming to see that the best time 
to fight grass and weeds is in July or August, by 
keeping them from making secd, instead of the 
following spring, when crops are small, the 
weather possibly wet, and all work pressing. 
There is no question but that we allow far too 
much grass to make seed, re-infesting the land 
for another year, when one or two late cultiva- 
tions weuld prevent most of the trouble.” 


I am sure that on my own farm, and I believe on 
the vast majority of farms in the South, there has 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE FARMER’S WIFE” 
A ci tie fo of our recent discussion of the place 





of the farm woman on the farm, we give here- 

with a poem by Fanny Pierce which appeared in 
The Progressive Farmer nearly thirty years ago. It 
is sent us now by a reader who clipped it at that time, 
and has ever since treasured it as one of her favorites. 
We are glad to give tt a rebirth in our columns: 


Ten years today, Jack, I have lived 
This blessed country life; 

Since first I left my city home 
o be a farmer’s wife. 


And now—the sun sees every day 
Earth’s misery and bliss, 

And now, where does she shine upon 
A happier lot than this? 


Here are no walls to he »m us in, 
All’s open to the sky; 

Here have I learned to love the stars, — 
And watch the clouds go by. 


I watch the birds and squirrels, too, 
And claim them for my own, 

And trees, and grass—how could I live 
Where all is brick and stone! 


I love them still, those toil-worn streets 
Where many feet have trod, 

The city brings us close to man; 
The country, near to God. 


To think I ever should have paused 
Incertain *twixt the two! 
Iam so thankful that I chose 


The country, Jack—and you. 


This dear old farm! I wouldn’t give 
One downy, peeping brood 

Of day-old chicks for all the wealth 
t @) 


f cities, if I could. 


I love my homely household tasks, 
I love the fields of grain, 

I love the flowers that lift their heads 
To drink the summer rain. 


I love the orchard crowned with fruit, 
My garden fair to see 
I love the horses and the ’ cows— 
I know that they love me. 


And yet, perhaps, it’s something else 
That lends my life it’s charm; 
You see I love the farmer Jack, 
And so I love the farm, 


—Fanny Pierce. 
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been entirely too little attention to the big fact Mr. 
Moss sets forth in these last two sentences. Our 
folks on Hilltop had already talked over this very 
subject, with the determination to give increased 
attention to these wind-up campaigns against weeds 
and grass. It’s just as true in farming as in any- 
thing else that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. One cocklebur killed in August may 
save killing fifty the following May, and so on with 
all other weed or grass pests. 
Mr. Moss has hit the bull’s eye again. 


Replanting Skips in Rows 
NE thing we have found to pay well on Hilltop 
is the replanting of “skips” 
rows of cotton and corn. 


or missing places in 


Something is surely going to grow on these miss- 
ing places. If you don’t grow something useful, 
weeds and .grass are going to grow—or else keep 
you busy trying to prevent them. Moreover, when 
I spend a lot of time and money getting land broken 
and fertilized and am spending more money to get 
it cultivated, I can’t see the sense in having vacant 
spots where fertilizer wastes and labor is wasted. 
At the same time, I do not favor replanting as I 
used to do it when I was a boy—with a hoe. But 
the little “hand replanter” solves the problem. With 
this little instrument, Costing only a dollar or so, a 
child goes along, jabs it in the missing spot, and at 
one easy lick the replanter opens a hole, drops in 
the seed, and covers them sufficiently. It’s astonish- 
ing that every farmer in the South hasn’t one of 
these replanters. 


But let me offer just one more suggestion: Don’t 
plant corn in the missing places in a cotton field. 
It always gives the whole field a rage« unkempt, 
disorderly look. It’s better to use peas for missing 
places in a cotton field—or something about the 
same height as the cotton. 


Last But Not Least—More Beauty for 
Our Farms 


AST but not least, I should like to make one 
more appeal for more beauty on our Southern 
farms. It is so easy to change the appearance 
of any neglected-looking house just by planting a 
few flowers and shrubs that call for practically no 
attention. 
One cottage on, Hilltop Farm was made 
thing of beauty 
blossoming of a 


into a 
for weeks this spring just by the 
Dorothy Perkins rose that covers 
the porch. My own backyard has been a glorious, 
gladsome sight for as whole month just because of 
the prodigal flowering of the hollyhocks—and it is 
just as easy to grow hollyhocks as it is to grow 
weeds. Now the flaming blossoms of_the King 
Humbert-cannas are beginning to show themselves, 
and in a little while the crape myrtles (that ask for 
you to do nothing except to plant them and go off 
and leave them the rest of your life) will again re- 
joice us by their long-lived beauty. 

Why not resolve now to plant more flowers and 
shrubs this fall? 


Favorite Bible Verses 


O MAN can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he 


will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve Ged and mammon.—Matthew 6:24. 
But the Lord said unto Samuel, Look not on his 
countenance, or on the heights of his stature; be- 
cause I have refused him: for the Lord seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the outside appear- 
soem but the Lord looketh on the heart—I. Sam. 


A Thought for the Week 


ECONSTRUCTION, in my opinion, is hopeless 

except on a spiritual basis. In Christianity as 

a view of life and a rule of conduct we have 
the way of escape from difficulties which are other- 
wise insyrmountable. We need not be afraid of 
what is called “other-worldliness,” for our other 
world is no city in the clouds, but the deepest truth, 
the fullest reality, and the ultimate meaning of the 
world in which we live. We have surely suffered 
enough by not listening to all the prophets and wise 
men who have told us this for two thousand years 


and more. It is older even than Christianity. A 
pupil and contemporary of Aristotle writes: “What- 
ever choice or distribution of worldly resources, 


whether of bodily qualities or of wealth or friends 
or other goods, will be most helpful towards the con- 
templation of God, that is the best and most beauti- 
ful organization; and whatever arrangement, 
whether by detect or excess, hinders men from glori- 
fying God, and- enjoying Him, that arrangement is 
bad.”—Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, London 


NOT A PROPHET 
“qyHy did you not help the defendant in the fight, if that’s 


the case?” asked the examining counsel. 

Nr. Cassidy looked at the 

swered in a tone of blighting scorn, 

the toime Oi had no manes of knowing which 0’ 
be the defendant.”—Selected. 


lawyer with contempt, and an- 
“For the r’ason that at 
thim would 























MRS. W.N. HUTT, Editor 











Seasonable Suggestions 


N HOT weather gat eggs twice a 
day and market them at least twice a 
week, 
Stainless steel is a new invention that 
does away with scouring kitchen knives. 
Milk is a food, not a heves ize. There 
is no danger of anyone drinking too 


much, but there is danger in drinking it 
too fast. 

When a good jar stretched 
out it will immediately spring back into 


shape. 


rubber is 


Much of the success in canning corn 
depends upon careful selection of a ten- 
der, juicy product, before it reaches the 
starchy stage. 

Sprinkling insect powder in all cracks 
and crevices is an effective way of rid- 
ding the house of ants. 

It 1s not much work to pull the beds 
out on the screened porch and what a 
difference it does make in comfort. 

One of the first leSsons a child should 

abe taught is not to rub its eyes with 
fingers or fists, as children are apt to do, 
as it is bad for both eyes and lashes, 

Keep the garden well cultivated, espe- 
cially in dry weather. Plant snaps, sweet 
corn, beets, and other quick-growing veg- 
etables so as to have a continuous supply. 

It is none too soon to be thinking about 
an exhibit for the county fair. Ask your 
home demonstration agent about getting 
the right kind of jars for canned prod- 
ucts if you are not sure, or to assist you 
in selecting the finest pullets for special 
attention. 


Have you your plans under way for 
the celebration of the Fourth? Organ- 
ized games and races before or after a 
community picnic dinner are much to be 
preferred to firecrackers. If you are go- 
ing to have fireworks in the evening, be 
very sure the men in charge are eompe- 
tent, and do not leave the work to small 
boys. 


Do You Arrange Your Hair Becom- 
ingly? 
UPPOSE you sit down with a hand- 


mirror and study your particular mode 


of hair-dressing. It may be the latest 
fashion, but does it bring out the best 
in your appearance? Let whatever is 


the most becoming govern your decision, 
not what is the latest style, when choos- 
ing a way of doing your hair. 

Here are some rules that may help you. 

If your features are perfect and your 
skin clear, you may arrange your hair in 
almost any style in vogue for the moment, 
and still look well, although you should 


be careful not to wear an exaggeration 
of the current fashion, for nothjng 
is more hideous thap the enormous puffs 
worn by some girls. However, if the 
complexion is not clear and the features 
irregular, the greatest care should be 
given to the manner in which the hair 


is arranged. Extremes in hair-dressing 


exaggerate al facial defects. Brush- 
ing the hair away from the face makes 
much more pronounced any irregular 
features. 

A thin face requires low hair-dressing 


By 


to draw it 


and rather close to the head. close 


to the face, I do not mean 
back from the temples or forehead. 
Either a too severe style or a too fluffy 


one makes a thin face seem smaller than 
it naturally is 


A round face requires a higher style 





of hair-dressing and can well stand 
knots now in vogue, or a semi-pompa- 
dour arranged with soft effect on the top 


of the head. 
A high fore! 


ead needs an extreme side 


part with the front brought loosely 
across the forehead. With a side part 
of this kind, it is almost impossible to 
dress he hair in any manner to look 
well except low or on the back of the 
head. The hair has to be very clean and 
soft to wear ’ this manner, else, with a 
hat, it has rather the appearance of a 


hand about thé forehead. 


The line of a receding chin is modi- 
fied by wearing the hair low — full at 
the back of the neck. A dorehead>that 
recedes can also be toged — by ar- 


ranging the hair to drogp over the brow. 
When the chin or forehead project, 
the hair should be worn in a knot in the 





cente yf ida ged ciose to 
the for id 

A 10 | Re hose y ill be CONnSpie uously 
smaller if fluffy style is always clung 
to. The hair should fail softly over the 
forchead and fluff out at the sides A 
stiff, set form will accentuate the size of 
the nose. 

[f the nose is too short, or upturned, 
the hair should be brushed back from 
the forehe t lines and gathered 
up in a loose knot or cluster of curls at 
the back of the head. 

A too long or too thin neck may be re- 
lieved by a low hair-dressing. 

If the features are all thin, or of the 
severe order, avoid severe styles of hair- 


setter to adopt a nondescript 
ind loose knot. 

Last, whatever style you adopt, arrange 
your hair with and keep it in 
order by pinning a hair net loosely omer 
it. A mussy head is becoming to no one. 


dressing. 
mode of soft lines 


neatness 


July Recreation 


ROVERBS.—Choose 
team goes 


sides. One 
out of room and while 
they are gone, the other team decides 
on a proverb, counts the number of 
words and divides the team into sub- 
teams each having as many players as 
words in the proverb. Ea member 
of each sub-team take a word of the 
proverb. When the opposing team re- 
turns the sub-teams must be standing 
apart. The first member of the re- 
turning team now asks the first player 
of any of the sub-teams a question. 
He must answer using the word of the 
proverb some place in his answer. The 
second player asks a question of the 
second player in any sub-team and so 
on. From the answers the guessing 
team must get the separate words and 
then the proverbs. In the line up of 
sub-teams mix up the words of the 
proverb. When it has been guessed 
change sides 


ch 


Gossip.—Have players sit in a circle, 
one of the players starts the game by 
whispering a sentence into the ear of 
the player next, who must whisper to 


the next what was heard. The last 
player tells aloud what was said to him 
or her, then the first player tells what 
was started 

Story.—Preparation. Cut from dif- 








fe it magazines one or two para 
graphs each on th following subjects 
There must be as many paragraphs as 
guests. Number the paragraphs like 
t list 

1. Descripti f a mat 

2. Description of a house 

Description o i woman 

4. Description of a pla 

6. Descriptic ot a person 

7. Conversatior 

8. Description of an elde oe woman. 

9, Description of another elderly woman. 
10. Plan to separate two lows rs 

11. Description of place 

12. Accident 

13. Proposal 

14. Description of an elderly man 

15, Description of a house 


How played. If you have 15 guests 


give each one a paragraph, if there 
are ® players, divide them into two 


groups and have two different sets of 
the paragraphs. 

Call out the following and as you do 
so the player who has the description 
correspondingly numbered will read it 
aloud. 

1. Our hero. 2. Who lived. 3. Our 
heroine. 4. Who lived. 5. They met. 
6. And where introduced by. 7. They 
said. 8. His mother. 9. Called on his 
mother. 10. They planned to sepa- 
rate our lovers. 11. But meanwhile 
the lovers were. 12. They met with 
the following accident. 13. Neither 
were hurt and he proposed as, follows. 
14. They found a minister. 15 Were 
married and lived. 

Note.—Do not let the person or per- 
sons who cut out the paragraphs know 
how the story is torun.—Florida Home 
Demonstration Club Programs. 


Questions and Answers 


‘T CANNOT get more money because 
English is [ have lost 


my poor. 
several good positions because of 1b. 
I do not seem to know when I have 
said something incorrectly,” says a 
young lady who asks for help. Asso- 
ciate as far as possible with people 
who are educated, read good books 
such as Thackery and Scott, and then 
engage some good teacher of litera- 
ture in the local high school to give 
you lessons. If you cannot do the last, 
it may be that you can take a corres- 
pondence course in business English 
Most of the big universities such as 








1012—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 

| 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 

36 requires 35% yards of 36-inch 

material with % yard of 12-inch con- 
trasting. 


1023—Girls’ 


38, 


Dress.—C ut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 


and 12 year ze & requires 2% 
yards of 36-in« material with i 

yard of 3 cont isting. 
9628—Ladies’ Blouse.— ut in sizes 36, 
8, ‘ ches bust measure. 
36 requi res 1% yards of 36-inch 





ron Se A yrders. Price of 


Address Pattern Department, 


| 
| 
| 
E Price of cacl pattern 15 cents. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns ordered 
our Fashion Catalog 10 
The Progressive 


material with %4 yasd 18-inch con- 


trasting. 
saat wa “*“* Apron.—Cut in sizes 1, 


, + 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
Ady Be "2 yards of 32- inch material 


with % yack of 36-inch contrasting. 
1210—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material 
with 4 yards binding for jumper and 
134 yards of 36-inch material for 


guimpe, 


at one time 25 cents. Ten days 
cents. The summer issue is now 
Farmer. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


PROGRESSIVE FARM WOMAN 
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Columbia a New Yor! b 
They are not expensive : 
x * * t 
“Give me directions, please, for set- 
ting delicate colors in cloth To one : 
gallon water add one iif cup mild - 
vineg ir, OF two cups sait, or o1 table. s 
spoon alum, or (pois table. 
spoon sugar of id. Vinegar is b for 
pinks but it is better to test with sam- 
ples of the goods and compar with s 
the main piece after drying. Soak over 


night and dry thoroughly before wash. 


ing the first time. Salt is easiest but is \ 
apt to be less permanent, though it can 4 
be used each time the garment is wash- a 
ed if desirable. tl 
Se i tt 
“Where can I get hemstitching and | a 
picoting machines?” They have been # tt 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer se 
frequently. They are not guaranteed | . 
because some folks have so little me- Md 
chanical ability that they do not even hn 
oil the machine until it refuses to go” > 
longer. Thousands of women are us- hi 
ing these attachments with .atisfac- 7 
tion, why not you? If you do not find " 
the advertisement, write to the manu- . 
facturer of your machine in any large . 
city and you will be referred to the in 
agency nearest you. ‘A 
ee # 
“What is the best way to can E 
kraut?” Sterilize it just like beans, T 


oe 
The kest method of caring for furs in 
sumnrer is asked. Take the fur out on 
a windy and bright day but not a day 
that is too sunny, for it may be a dyed 
fur. Fasten to the clothes line, brush 
well, see that there are no moth eggs 


in the fur. Let hang in the wind and 
slap frequently to dislodge any eggs 
that might be there. Put fur in paper 
bags with camphor balls. These do 
not kill the adult moths but do kill a 
certain proportion of the freshly hatch- 
ed worms and do deter them. Wrap 
all in either newspaper or tar paper. 
Always pack out doors about noon in 
the bright sun. Do not leave until 
damp dusk. 
a 


“What should one say when sympa- 


thy is expressed after sickness or 
death?” Any simple appreciation such 
as “Thank you very much,” or “We 
certainly appreciate your sympathy” 

“It softens the sorrow to feel that 
we have such good friends” or any 
other simple remark that comes to 
mind. 

as 


“What will take little red pimples 


off one’s arms?” Try rubbing with cold ing 
cream, letting it remain on 10 or 15 as 
minutes then removing gently and liv 
firmly with a soft clean cloth. Repeat ’ 
at least once a week and never scrub T 
hard. Wash with a very mild soap shi 
frequently, ing 
. e+ + wi 
“What should you do if you ask a my 
guest to say grace and he refuses to my 
do it? Do you think it a chance to 
tell him what it means to be a Chiris- 
tian and not to do so would be a lost . 
opportunity?” Not at all. The de- | 
mand of hospitality would not permit : 
you to insinuate such a thing. The = 
best way to get out of an awkward mo 
place is to not get into it. Had you “¢ 
said “Would you like to say the bless- > 


ing or shall my small son here say it? 
all embarassment would have been 
avoided. 


Soot 


HERE are few women I know oF 
know of who ever get through with 
their work. Why? 3ecause few are 
kept supplied with the labor-saving de- 
vices they need. There is wi tak to aa 
both in and out, cooking, washing dishes 


and drying them, sweeping, beds t0 
m more sweeping and dusting, sew 
ing, washing, starching, ironing, yards 
to keep clean, chickens to attend to, also 
the cows, twice a day, milking and the 
various duties attendant, the scrubbing 
of the floors, walls, door and window 
facings (because paint is unknown), the 
children to look after, to keep clean, 0 
keep out of the well, away from the 


washpot, and off the beds. These are @ 
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Saturday, June 24, 1922 


few but not nearly all of the reasons 


why woman’s work is never done; one 
of the reasons added, and which is usu- 
ally first, last and all the time, and by 
4i0 ineans least, 1s soot. 


he man that invented the sewing ma- 
chine gave a great thing to womankind, 
but he or she that will show us how .to 
eliminate soot, we will rise up and call 
ble SS¢ d. 

Great is the courage of the woman 
who goes visiting to her neighbor’s, for 
she has left something undone at home, 
and it is usually the same thing if she 
sits down to read the newspaper. 


MRS. W. L. BOND. 
She Does Not Get Away From the 


Work 


Wé WERE discussing the question of 
why woman’s work is never done, 
and some one volunteered the opinion 
that it is largely because she lives with 
it, and seeing it always before her has 
a strong tendency to keep always at 
it. A man leaves his farmwork to come 
to meals; his chores are, in the very 
nature of things, fairly regular, and 
when his chores are done he goes to the 
house, not to the barn or the field or the 
woods. If he naturally went to the field, 
he might want to hoe another row, if it 
were not too dark, but in the house he is 
not usually accustomed to spend the 
evening sewing or mending, so he picks 
up the last paper and looks up the mar- 
kets and the weather report and the do- 
ings at Washington—and goes to bed. 
‘And so shall I. MRS. E. M. A. 

Editors Note—The subject for July 
Experience Letters will be “How 1 
Trained a Green Cook.” 


A Fine Whitewash 


HITEWASH that is whiter than 

iVV some, fhat lasts well on outside jobs, 
and that spreads so well that a pint covers 
nearly a square yard is being recom- 
mended for spring application, under the 
name of Government Whitewash. The 
standard recipe is: 
one-half bushel of fresh lime 
with boiling water, covéring the recep- 
tacle to keep in the steam. Strain the 
liquid through a fine sieve, and add 7 
pounds of fine salt, previously dissolved 
in warm water; 3 pounds of ground rice, 
boiled to a thin paste and stirred in; 
pound of white glue, soaked first in cold 
water until swollen, then carefully melted 
over fire. 

To this mixture add 5 gallons of hot 
water and let it stand covered for a few 
days before -using. 


Mistakes I Have Made | 
High-heeled Shoes 


NE serious mistake I made when first 

beginning my life on a farm was try- 
ing to wear high-heeled shoes every day, 
as had been my custom for years while 
living in town. 

My feet caused me much trouble, and 
I was unable to do as much work as I 
should When I began wear- 
ing low-heeled, comfortable shoes in 
winter and canvas oxfords in summer, 
my working capacity was doubled, and 
my temper much improved. A.D. M. 


7 
Slake 
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have done. 






Penny Wise 

BOUGHT a beautiful piece of goods 

and tried to cut and make it without 
any pattern. I ruined it. It will never 
look nice just because I thought 25 cents 
too high for a pattern. It has taught me 
a lesson I shall never forget. 

MRS. G. C. T. 


Some Summer Salads 
STRING Bean or Snap Salad.—String the 


beans, cut into long thin slices or, if small, 


leave whole; cook quickly in salted water 20 












Minutes, drain immediately and when cold 
mix French dressing. Serve on lettuce. 

Tomato and Corn Salad.—Skin and chill 
large te matoes. Gouge out the center of 
each tomato and fill with cold cooked sweet 
cor hich has been cut from the cob and 
nixed with mayonnaise. Pass more dressing 
With the salad. 

Salmagundi Salad.—Three boiled Irish po- 
tatoes, 1%4 cucumber, 4 cup cooked | teh 
Peas, 1 apple, Y% teaspoon celery salt, 1 hard- 
boiled exg, mayonnaise dressing, Slice the 
POtatoee and cucumbe r, chop. the apple 


(moistened in lemon juice to prevent discol- 


- sat n) and egg; then mix all the ingredients 
“ : 

— ‘, pouring over them mayonnaise 
essing. “Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 


- Watermelon Salad.—Two cups watermelon, 
ablespoons sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % 









teaspoon grated nutmeg, juice of 1 orange, 


lettuce. Line a salad bowl with lettuce 
leaves and in it place the watermelon cut 
into small cubes Mix the sugar, cinnamon 
and nutmeg, and sprinkle over the melon; 
then pour the orange juice over all. 


Fruit Pyramids.—On each salad plate lay a 
leaf of fresh lettuce, then a of canned 
pineapple, then whole slices of pared apple, 
Orange, peach, plum, or any other fruit that 
is in season. On the top place a fresh or 
canned cherry and pour over all a dressing 
made of equal parts of lemon juice and pine- 
apple juice which has been drained from 
the canned pineapple. 

Bean and Beet Salad.—Boil separately 2 cup 
small white dried beans, 1 pint tender green 
snap beans and 4 large or 6 small beets. Let 
all get very cold. Cut the beets into tiny 
dice. In the center of a dish heap the beets, 
next the white beans and as ‘an outer circle 
the green beans. Pour a French dressing 
over all just before serving. Left over vege- 
tables may be combined in this way to make 
attractive and palatable salads. 

Tomato and Cabbage Salad.—One_ small, 
firm head cabbage; 3 medium size tomatoes; 
lettuce; 1 finely chopped onion; 1 medium 
size cucumber; 1 small green pepper, seeded; 
salad dressing, Shred the cabbage fine and 
add to it the onion and one-half the green 
pepper chopped and one-half the cucumber 
diced. Mix well with either French or boiled 
dressing as preferred. Whichever is used be 
sure that it is well seasoned. Peel the to- 
matoes and cut them in eighths. Pile the 
cabbage mixture in a salad bowl on leaves 
of lettuce and garnish with the tomatoes, the 
rest of the cucumbers sliced and the rest of 
the pepper cut in strips. 

Cheese Balls and Watercress—Two cups 


slice 


cottage cheese, 1-3 cup chopped nuts, % 
cup tomato catsup, % teaspoon paprika, 
watercress, % cup mayonnaise dress- 
ing. The cottage cheese should be very 
dry and unsalted. Mix it with the catsup, 
salt, paprika, and chopped nuts. Chill thor- 
oughly and form into small balls. On each 
salad plate place 3 or 4 balls on a bed of 
crisp watercress and serve cold with the 


mayonnaise dressing. 


Molded Egg Salad.—Six eggs, salt and pep- 
per, lettuce, 2-3 cups mayonnaise dressing, 3 
large tomatoes. Hard cook the eggs, Cool 
slightly and while still warm shell them and 
force through a fine sieve. Add salteand pep- 


per and pack the egg down firmly in two 
glasses. Chill thoroughly and remove from 
the glasses by running a knife around the 


will then be possible to cut the egg 


edge. It 
i Peel and chill the tomatoes 


to neat slices 


and cut into thick slices. On each plate 
lay a leaf of lettuce, a slice of tomato and 
place a slice of egg on top. Pour a large 


spoon of mayonnaise over all. 





| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY. 





A Young Man’s Views of Wifely 
Wisdom 


WISE housewife knows that home 

is more than half what you make 
it yourself and that a builder of a happy 
home is a success indeed. She knows 
that if it takes two to prolong a family 
quarrel, one can terminate it. She knows 
that filling a house with catchy bargains 
of doubtful value keeps a couple from 
owning the house in which the bargains 
are placed. 

She knows that if we thought all we 
said we would be wise, but if we said all 
we thought we would be foolish. She 
knows that some people sneer at love in 
a cottage, but that love that thinks only 
of material things is not love. 

She knows that proud people seldom 
have friends; in prosperity, they know 
nobody; in adversity, nobody knows 
them. She knows that to make long- 
lived friendships one must be slow in 
gaining them. She knows that a woman 
s a trifle meanly is meaner than 





woman knows that it is less 
rn in youth than to be igno- 


This wise 
P pt 
pain t¢ ea 


rant in old age. She knows that the 
wife who thinks she is perfect is gener- 
ae ‘ . 2 ee , ee +} 
ally the most imperfect. The girl who 
vould make a good wife and have a 
happy home will profit by studying what 
the wise woman knows. 


HUGH McRANEY 


A Woman’s Business Knowledge 
M* VIEW as a member of the oppo- 
SPE cite ¢, is that a woman should have 
knowledge enough to transact any of her 
husband’s business during an emergency, 
uch as sickness. He should keep her 
amiliar with the business, whatever it 
may be, by always discussing it with her. 

Now women are voting, it is essential 
that they read and get the particulars of 
important problems that may be brought 
to a vote. ‘Again, a woman may be elect- 
ed to some office, then she would surely 
need to know. Mr. Poe explains many 
of these problems on his page. 

FARMER BOY. 
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sex, 
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A Boon to the Farmer 
and His Wife 
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REG, U.S. PA’ 


“Makes The Jelly Jell” 
NEVER FAILS 





ITH PEN-JEL there is never any doubt that your jelly 

will jell, it saves you 20 to 25 minutes’ cooking in mak- 

ing jelly or jams, it saves you 5 to 8 hours of simmering 
in the making of marmalades, it saves worry, time, fuel, doubt 
and anxiety and converts jelly-making time into one of joy and 
pleasure. 

Pure cherry jelly, strawberry jelly, pineapple jelly, rhubarb 
jelly, peach jelly can be made with Pen-Jel—without the aid of 
apple juice. 

Send us 90c for six packages, in stamps or by Money Order, 
or $1.75 for a dozen packages and you will have sufficient 
Pen-Jel to stock your larder for next winter’s use. 


If you wish to make a trial of Pen-Jel, send us 15c in stamps 
for one package and if you would like to sell Pen-Jel among 
your neighbors, send to us for complete details and literature 
concerning this wonderful new pure food product. 

Pen-Jel will keep in any climate. It cannot spoil. 


WE HAVE MANY OPPORTUNITIES FOR BROKERS, JO! 
GROCERS AND FOR MEN OR WOMEN WHO WISH TO REI 
SENT US IN SPECIFIED TERRITORIES. A WONDERFUL C 

FOR YOU TO MAKE MONEY. WRITE OR TELEGRAPH TO 


PEN-JEL DEPARTMENT a 


PENNSYLVANIA SUGAR CO. [2 


135 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BERR E ESE RESBE EE SE 
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NON POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


KILLS CHICKEN 
MITES and LICE 


Flies 

Ants 

Roaches 

Fleas | 

Mosquitoes 

 eelestcs) Bugs 

Garden Worms 

Bean Beetles Ls 


and manyother , a 









Re 


Gun 


Hofstra metal 
guns; liberally 
loaded 15c; re- 
filling costs 





only 6c, 7%e or : 

10¢ depending “35 
on whether you 3 

buy the $1.20, : 
60¢ or 30c size SE; : 
Bulk Package i : 
from Grocer or j/* 


Drvuggist, 


Tulsa, Okla, 





















PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
% ALL FLIES Neat, 
clean,ornamental,con- 
venient, cheap. Lasts 
all season. Nace of 
metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soi} 
or injure anything. 


BiG MO 


For Agents 


Easy to make $15 to $26 
® day taking orders from 
friends and neig! 


d ne 
the Perfeeted and Improv- 














Lal ] 

Sea ‘tron v fydre-Corbea Guaranteed effective. 
electricity .Far cheaper. ‘ Sold by dealers, or 
ake wn gas from 1 i 5 by EXPR $ 

3 ri 


y &. . 
prepaid, $1.25. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 








perience necessary. We teach you how—all y 
—we deliver and collect and pay you comm 
me and adcrees for Free sample and particulare—card wi!) de 


ONOMY LAMP CO., 342 Economy Bldg., Kanses City, Mo, 





‘ou do ie take ordere 
issione dally. Send 


na 
Ec 2 

















? 6 
Eels, Rabbits, Sku ' 
Catch Fish, wisi teseac'oc 
9 numbers, with ou! n 
ing, galvanized Stee] Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our 
booklet on best bait known for attracting allkinds of fish, 


J. F.GREGORY, Dept. 19, LEBANON, MQ, 


BUGGIES WAGONS 


HARNESS SEWING MACHINES 
90-Day Free Trial! Unlimited Guarantee. 
Write Today for Free log showing Reduced Prices, 


Catal¢ 
SUMMERS BUGG a 
P. 0. Box 1025, Barnesvitio, Ga. 







toyou Free 


for 30 days trial on approval. 
Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes ff 
of famous Ranger Bicycles. Exprees HAM 
prepaid, at Factory Prices. 
if desired. Boys 
and girle easily 
save the emni] monthly paymente. 
wheeis and equipment at half 
usual pricea, Write for remark- 
able factory prices and msrvelousterms 


t Company 
ad ee Chicago 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES- 


LOWEST PRICE 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 
Drop- Head, Steel 


Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 


When it arrives use it free for 15 days. 
fully satisfied with it, send us $3 
for? months—$31.95 in all 


Genuine Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; 
glossy black; Head folds inside, 
bin Winder; Self Threadin: Cylinder Shuttle; 
up-to-date improvements. 


NATIONAL 


If then 
% and pay $4.0 

If it does not suit you shi 
expense and we will refund even the freight you pai 
fron Stand, enameled 
leaving flat table top; Automatic Bob- 
Adjustable Stitch. 
tools and accessories free. 


you are 
each month 
it back at our 
on arrival. 
aq %00,000 
All Peay I’ USE 
Write today. :} 


FARM EQUIPMENT CoO. 


DEPT.EGMI98 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 





A Real Self- Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 


A year’s supply of 
oil t2 sent with 
Aermotor 


oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrun in oil. The double gears run in 


oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
are practically eliminated. 


Friction and wear 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil i is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
ite gears enclosed and runinoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well | 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


ke Grower. AERMOTOR CO. kinse cry 


Des me... 
Minneapolis 
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From Seven 
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Address Letters to “‘Uncle P. I 








to Seventeen | 
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What Our Boys and Girls Like to 
Read 


EAR Boys and Girls: 

I want to thank you for the hundreds 
of letters you have sent on “Books 
Have Enjoyed.” They are the most in- 
teresting letters we have ever received 
on any subject—unless it was your letters 
on birds last year. And from your let 





| you and your reading that I believe 
| of you will be interested in benwhen. 


| read. 











for 9 months. Mineral water. 


perienced teachers. 


more thorough educational work.’ 





$145 to $168 pays for board, literary tuition, rent, heat and electric light at 


Piedmont High Schoo 


No Malaria. 
Literary, Business, Bible, Music, 


BOARD AT COST ———— 
“Tt is the best and cheapest in the state—Hon. E. M. Koonce. 
“In my opinion, there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
’—Judge E. Y. W 
Term opens August 8 We finish early so boys can start farm. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address W. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Co., N. C. 


Mid the Hills at Foot 
of Blue Ridge, 


College trained, ex- 


Mountain Scenery. 
State accredited. 


Pedagogy. 


ebb, former M. C. 9th district. 

















now 
Equipped for grain. 30 day price 
30 inch machine, undershot type, 
Equipped for grain. 


order is received. 





capacity 50 to 60 bushels wheat 
30 day, Price.....cevccce. 
Threshers are in stock in Richmond and shipment can be made the same day your 
Write for further information if interested. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


BUY NOW AND SAVE! 


Never have our prices been so low on the-Golden Harvest 
Thresher as they are 
$100.00 if you act before July 25, 
work and will make mone 
tition with any other outfit in your neighborhood. 
and save, 
inch machine, overshot type, capacity 40 to 


now. We’ you over 
This machine does fine 
for you threshing in compe- 
Buy 
Until July 25 these are the prices: 30 


50 bushels wheat per hour. $245 
$295 


right save 


per hour. 


“ies Sous’ 's Mail Order House’’ 
CHMOND, VA. 











One big, gaching cut brings the 
Everwear 


WRITE TODAY] Onedie, a! 
FOR CUT PRICES Roo toofin 


TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ON YOUR HOUSE, BAKNS AND 
DOWN TO 


TIME 
OTHER BUILDINGS--NOW WHILE PRICES ARB 
BOCK BOTTOM. 


SAVED $20.00— 
GOT BETTER ROOFING 


DELIGHTED WITH THE L ons AN 

MATERIAL. Mr. M. Garliste, S Sr., of ¢ piosia, < 

‘lam pleased, and satisfied--I « saved $20.00 
you. 


ing from 

TWO CRIMPS OUR DOUBLE CRIMP GALVA- 
NIZED STEEL ROOFING HAS 

ON EACH EDGE | Two CRIMPS ON EACH EDGE-- 
WHICH MAKES,A WATERTIGHT LOCK 

. Hammer and 


Send to-day for our 
special 38-day offer and 
di re ect fr om fac 

You wr 





ND vIND @ 


Qaiek and easy to nail on. 
ears furnished with every order. 


ROOFING FOR | We,alse manufacture GALVA- 
NIZED STEEL SH INGLES 
EVERY USE-- | GALVANIZED ROOFING and 
SIDING of all kinds, po | RED 

and GREEN ASrr AL SHINGLES AND a SPHALT 
ROOFING IN ROLLS- sabice we eell direct to you at 
factory prices. Our NE BUILDING BOOK tells all 
about roofing end siding iA may have just the informa- 
fon yeu ere ooking for. WRITB FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


We have ast gbout enough roofing 
YOU SAVE to fill orde r the next 30 dsye- 
THE PROFIT hen a ma: raise our price 

8 END TO- OR BIG FRE 3 
SAMPLES--ROOFING Book AND CUT PRICES. 
Get Guaranteed Roofing direct from the factory and 
keep in your own pocket the profit others would get. 

Address 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ca. 


GALVANIZED STEEL 





ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll ('%55,") $1.49 


2-Ply $1 89. e 3-Ply $2.29 
Strict 
leng ths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House 


SMITH - COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baintridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 





ly A-1 quality, no seconds or short | 








YOUR CANNING SUCCESS 
ASSURED 


“Everything Keeps” in 
THRIFT JARS 


If your dealer won’t supply 
you we will ship direct. 


BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, Baltimore, Md. 


Circular on Request 

















For Sale—A Limited Supply of 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Analyzed by the Delta Laboratory 
and found up to Government 
Specifications. 


PRICE—10 cents per pound, F. 0. B. Charles- 
ton, in 100 and 200-Ib. barrels. 


Springfield Hand Guns 
$5. Each F. O. B. Charleston 
Paris Green 


In 56-Ib. Tins, 25 cents per pound. 


Dill Ball Company, 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


| —_—___— a 

















= 


INVEST 3322 


SAFETY 


We are investment experts and are 
glad to give advice in regard to 
SAFE investments, yielding maxi- 
mum returns. We can also pur- 

chase any standard security for 
you. Write us for free list of cur- 
rent securities yielding up to 8 per 
cent. Reference, any bank in 
Raleigh. 


DURFEY & MARR, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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If you have a surplus of any kind of farm products, 


why let it go to waste? Put @ small ad in The Pro 
stessive Farmor and dispose of it at a profit. 


ters I have found out some facts ab sutt 
all 


First of all, our young people like to 
There isn’t any doubt about that. 
Most of the letters plainly said so, but 
| even when they did not, it was easy to 
see in every line that the writers had 
thoroughly enjoyed each book they wrote 
about. 
| Second, while our young folks read 
| first of all for the real enjoyment of it, 
they read thoughtfully and learn some 
thing from every book and magazine 
they pick up. A number of you told me 
that you are keeping notebooks and 
writing the name of every book read, 
with the name of the author, and per- 
haps a word or two about the things that 
interested you most in the book. I hope 
more of you will try this plan. It will 
greatly increase the value of your 
reading. 

Third, the books our young people are 
reading are the very best kind of books. 
I have received a few letters praising 
trashy stories and dime novels, but as a 
rule our boys and girls prefer the stand- 
ard books that have stood the test of 
time and won the approval of our great- 
est men and women. 

Fourth, you young folks like just about 
all the kinds of worth-while books there 
are—not only stories of ag ae e and ad- 
venture, but nature study books, books 
of travel, poetry, the lives of great men, 
and books giving the plain facts on sub- 
jects as widely different as Indians and 
butterflies. 

The book that received most votes was, 
of course, the Bible. The most popular 
girls’ books were “Little Women,” and 
“Pollyanna.” The votes by boys indi- 
cated that “Robinson Crusoe,” “Tom 
Sawyer,” and “Miss Minerva and Wil- 
liam Green Hill” had given the most 
pleasure. The writer whose books re- 
ceived most votes was Gene Stratton 
Porter. 

Now, how about another contest? 
Next week I shall tell you od Plans for 
one. UNCLE P. F. 


Likes Mark Twain, Eugene Field, 


and “Uncle Remus” 
(First Prize Letter) 


UCKLEBERRY FINN” is a family 

byword in my home. Mark Twain 
understood every whim of a boy and 
mixed this knowledge with his Missis- 
sippi River experience and his hoimely 
wit into a great masterpiece. 

Eugene Field’s poems have held me 
for hours, as I followed Wynken, Blynk- 
en, and Nod, and the Gingham Dog and 
the Calico Cat through their advertures, 
and cried because Little Boy Blue's toys 
were waiting for the little dead boy to 
come back. Will Carleton’s “Farm Bal- 
lads” have given me a lot of pleasure, 
too, for his poems are full of the spirit 
of country life and of country places as I 
know them. His “Gone With a Hand- 
somer Man” will make anybody laugh, 
and “Over the Hills” will make anybody 
cry. 

“Nights 
to me when I was 
“Br’er Rabbit” and “Unclé Remus” 
much as “Little Boy” did. 

“Main Traveled Roads” by Hamiin 
Garland is full of farm life, an 1 is a book 
I always enjoy picking up. “The King 
of the Golden River” was read to me by 
my mother to ancl me unselfishness. 
“Pollyanna” makes me feel better when 
things go wrong, because I find myself 
trying to think out what she would do if 
she were in my place 


EFFIE MOORE PARKER (Age 13). 


Editor’s Note. — This 
say once that its writer “loves” reading, 
but every sentence shows that she ts a 
genuine lover of books and that she is 
constantly making book friends that. she 
will love all her life. The boy or girl 


Nith Uncle Remus” was read 
little until I loved 


as 


letter does not 





re _ 
who is deeply stirred by books gets far 
more pleasure and far more good from 
reading than the who ski rapidly 
and carel ssly th rough a bool just to 
get the story. We ing Effie the 
first prise because she have 
learned a real lesson from each book she 
has read, and to have caught the real 
spirit and quality of the author. 


“Good Books Are Good Com- 
panions” 


HAVE read many good books and 

can hardly say which I really liked 
best. Some good is to be gained every 
time we read a good book, for books, 
like our associates, wield an influence 
for good or for bad; therefore, we should 
be very careful of our choice. 

“Laddie” is a book I like very much, 
as I do all of Mrs. Porter’s books. Her 
style suits me. “The Deerslayer’”’ is also 
excellent. It emphasizes the good of a 
pure character. “The Shepherd of the 
Hills” and “When a Man’s a Man” are 
uplifting stories. 

I particularly liked “The Oregon 
Trail” for its vivid sketches of prairie 
and Rocky Mountain life. An “Indian 
Winter,” “The Quest of the Fish-Dog 
Skin,” and “On the Warpath,” all by 
Shultz, tell in a very thrilling way of 
actual life with a tribe of Indians. These 
books delighted me. 

We young people are usually inter. 
ested in nature, or should be, and such 
books as “Friends in Feathers” by Mrs, 
Porter, and “Wild Animals I Have 
Known” by Seton, are a treat. 

The truly wonderful story of Joan of 
Arc, the shepherd lass who saved France, 
is well told in “The Maid of Orleans.” 

A most beautiful and touching story is 
“The Story of the Other Wise Man” by 
Henry Van Dyke, and some of the fun- 
niest books I have read are 
Pigs,” “Penrod,” and “Brite and Fair. 

I think Zane Grey’s books are splendid. 
* Texas. L. J. P. (Age 16). 

Editor’s Note—A boy who likes as 
many different kinds of books as-this let- 
ter meniions—fiction, travel, history, bi- 
ography, and humorous books—is well 
on the way to achieving @ well-rounded 
education, 


one 


“seen © to 


“Pigs is 


Likes Robinson Crusoe 


LIKED Robinson Crusoe because he 

had such wonderful adventures. There 
on that lonely island he learned to farm 
without any help. But just think how 
much The Progressive Farmer would 
have helped him if he could have gottei 
hold of it! If the farmers would study 
their papers and try half as hard as Rob- 
inson Crusoe, there wouldn’t be so much 
shabby farming done. Think what our 
homes would look like, too, if we tried 


as hard as he did. 
PEAR PRICHARD. 

Hiddenite, N. C 

Editor’s Note.—This ts a whole 
mon in a paragraph. The Preoaressive 
Farmer thinks this is a real compliment, 
and would have been just as glad to help 
Robinson Crusoe as tt is to help every 
other farmer who needs it! 


sere 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—New Questions and Conundrums 
war 
eat? 


2. How does a cow 
horse? 


kind of food do earthworms 
kick as compared 
with a 
3. Why is a 
reart of a treé f 
4, What is better than presence ol 
mind in a railroad accident? 


Ii—Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 


THERE do earthworms keep them- 

selves during the day?” They usu- 

ally remain in the ground during the day, 
wandering about only at night. 

2. “Are earthworms ‘rained’ down! 
Sometimes after heavy rains they may 
be found on top of the ground, but they 
are never “rained” down 

“What three letters turn a girl into 
a woman?” -g-@, 

“What belongs to yourself and 1. 
used by your friends more than by your, 
self?” Your name. 


little dog’s tail like the 


58 
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HON. WM. G. McADOO 


NE of the most distinguished men 
the South has ever produced is 
Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo. 


Born in Georgia and educated in 

: Tennessee, he later went to New 
. York, built the world-famous Hud- 
son River tunnel, and later served the 


f ) nation as Secretary of the Treasury 


ce, and Director-General of Railways. 





Every boy and girl, and every 
3 father and mother should read and 


y preserve Mr. McAdoo’s message here- 


° with. 








‘ 





Wm. G. McAdoo Sends a Special Message To 
Boys and Girls, Young Men and Young Women 


‘‘Go To College This Fall,’’ His Advice 


(Written Especially for the Progressive Farmer) 


Wii11um G. MCADOO 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
SecunrTy SUnRDING 
LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


fo the Boys and Girls Graduating from High School in the South: 


I have been invited to say a few words to you upon your graduation, 
and it is with great pleasure that I take advantage of the columns of the 
Progressive Parmer to offer a few suggestions. ~- 


I was born and reared in the Souths Oonsequently I have a special 
interest in the young people of my native section, and feel genuine 
Sympathy with their aims and aspirations. 


My well considered advice to you is to GO TO COLLEGE THIS FALL. A 
cOllege education will prove of infinite value to you in the race of 


life. 


Decide, if possible, what you wish to make of youwself. Then get 
the catalogs of various institutions, talk with your friends about them, 
and decide which one, 411 things considered, will give you.the most help- 
ful training; then go to tmt college. 


This is an era of keen competition. The valuable prizes in life 
ere always more nearly within the reach of the best equipped men and 
women. The equipment which has often sufficed for the less exacting 
demands of a previous generation and a less complex society may now be 
inadequate to win success. 


If. every high school graduate in the South these next ten years 
would take @ cOllege course, it would have a profound effect upon the 
welfare and destiny of that great section of ovr common country. And 
if it would mean so much to the South, would not a college course mean 
#8 much or more to your success and usefulness as a citizen? I imow 


it would. 


My best wishes accompany yo as you enter upon the high road of 


mature effort. 


Los Angeles, California, 


May 26, 1922. 


Take the advice of this world famous man of 
achievement. Pick out your college and get 

ready to go. Write any or all of the colleges 

listed below for catalogs and full information ° 
about rates and courses of study. 








VIRGINIA : 
University of Virginia, University. 
Daleville College, Daleville. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Davidson College, Davidson. 






Lenoir College, Hickory. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 














LEADING CAROLINAS: VIRGINIA COLLEGES 


CO-OPERATING IN THIS CAMPAIGN: 





Guilford College, Guilford College. 





You can’t begin too 
soon to try to find out 
which institution, all 
things considered, of- 
fers the best training 
for your boy or girl. 


Write for Catalogs 
promptly and inform 
yourself as to the ad- 
vantages of each insti- 
tution. 


North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, College Station, Raleigh. 


Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia. 








Furman University, Greenville. 





SS aeemione es; 






























Each Initial, 





Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


State plainly 


what edition you wish to use. 





——— 


LIVESTOCK 




















BERKSHIRES 

Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, S Cc. 

_Laree Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, ‘Petersburg, Va. 

“Large Prolific Berkshires Laure al Grove F arm, 
Homeville, Va. 

~~ Berkshires—Big Type James | Ww - Grav aves, 3, American 
National Bank, Richim« md, Va 

Borkshires—Real Type and  Successor’s breeding. 
Pigs now ready for Write us. Oak Grove 


delivery 
Concord, N 


DUROC- JERSEYS 
Willie 


Stock Farm. 


Popular Durocs—C heap. Abernathy, McKen- 
. Va 


ney 

Bred Sows—At farmers’ prices. 
Farm, Buckner, Va 

Duroo Pigs—8 eks ws June 
Will sell none but. the bes J. A. 
atone, Va. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey 


Pine Land Stock 





15th, 
Hardy, Jr., 


$8; registered 
Black- 








Pigs—Best breeding. Prices 
P. 





im reach of everyone. Write me your wants J. 
Alexander, Fairfield, Va 
Purebred, Cholera Immune, Duroc-Jersey Pigs—10 


wooks old, $10; registered in buyer’s name. Oak Grove 







































Mamn noth Yellow Soy Beans for Seai—$i.35 bushel 
G Austin South Creek, N. ¢ 
New C1 wn M * moth Soy Bea $1.50 per bust 
for seed. J Hall, Middleto N. « 
Re Manu h Yellow Soy 








t 1.85 0 bushel 
( any, Franklin, Va 

d Mammo fellow Soy 
Peas—All pat own for seed 
suWs rrow; ser- 



































HAMPSHIRES ug cheap - E. Coulter 
Registered Bred Gilts, Sows — $50. Hampshire Farm, 
Charlotte, N. ¢  CABBAGE— COLLARDS—TOMATOES 
SS. i. &s Cabbage, Collard and Toma ato Plants 500, | 75c; 1, 000, 
Pigs—-From prize-winning sires and dams ae »_ postpaid. _ Lei sted Ball Hillsboro,N — 
~i in your name Prices right Two Polled Cabbage and Collard Plant Fall Headers, Flat 
i bull calves. J, F. Patterson & Son, Bedford, Dutch and Others—250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 
La Expressed, 1,000, $1; large quantities cheaper. 
alter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS ~Coland ane Gone Bh — —— 
pene - — ollard and Cabbage Plants urebred popular va- 
r igs Fr am | My Sweepstakes Sow for Sale—Reason- rieties. ailed postpaid to you from our growing beds, 
able Best Western breeding. 8. J. Reick, Winston- jn damp moss, 300, 75c: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.7 Drake 
Salem, N. C., Route 7 Plant Co., 110 W. 28th St., Norfolk, Va. 
, 3p at * — K igs 
weighing Spotted Poland-Chinas—10-weeks-old pigs, Any Quantity Cabbage and Collard Plants—L Leading 
ghing from 40 to 60 Ths., carrying Booster King,  yarieties: 250 postp id, 50c: 500 postpaid By ex 
rcha Back King,, Paul No. 20 blood. Boar pigs, $15; press, $1 1 000 Gaal antee t y ry oul a t Set 
- pigs, $20. Bred gilts and sows, a matter of corre- Saas eacie a ra “s ee R, as age plants. Se 
spondence. Geo. K. Smith & Son, Lewisport, Ky pone al I Rent Bn. ahaa 
Cabbage and Collard Plat its—For fall heading. 500, 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS _ $1; 1,000, $2; postpaid, insured. Late tomato plants, 





Write San- 





If You Want the Best in Ang us Cattle 
ford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C 

For Sale—Angus Cattle—We won all grand cham 
pionships last State Fairs of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, 


North Carolina, 


JERSEYS 















































tock Farm, Camden, N. C. ms Sale— : Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
>urebr ( 5 Sing Bree > B ull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Reyister of Merit 
Gite si == gong A — : wee dams. U. S. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
500 Ibs., $75. John Skinner, Littleton, N.C delda. N. ¢ 
e For Sale—Very Best Duroc-Jersey Pigs—From the DAIRY COWS 
amous Clemson College herd. All p entitled to " " — ~ . 
registration, Eight weeks old, $10; Fountain Inn, vor Sale zreen to Cows—Write for prices ‘and 
D. Wood, Fountain Inn, 8. C. description. _L._8. Olive, Apex, N. 
GOATS 
muenhberg Milk Goat Kids—Attractive prices. 
ET-A: Dr. M. G. Sinith, Orange a 5. ( . 
Kerosene Engine SHEEP 
Hann ts Sarmente. | Registered Hampshire Rams—125 to 200 Ibs, Sunny- 
e »svill 4 
Catalog sent FREE oa | PR IEEE 
” irre Bar ENGINE WORKS ~ Re Shropshire Buck Lan bs r July ated 
12 jan ve.,Kansas City,Mo, ug a t. W. Scot ville Farn Hay 
2352 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ wih saan _ 
nd are Lambs—Champion bred. 
rned T d bul 6 m hs to 3 
PUREBRED POULTRY Leaeeees Ye 
MULES 
I One Black Mare Mule—With J. F. on left 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


ILLINOI8 HATCHERY— 
Select Chicks From Heavy Laying Hens 

White and Brown Leghorns, 50, $7; 
100, $13; 500, $62.50. Barred Rocke 
and 8S. C, Reds, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500, 
$72.50, White Wyandottes, ; 
Rocks, R. C. Reds, 50, $8.50; 100, 
$16; 500, $77.50 Black Langshan, 
Buff Orpington, Parks’ Barred Rocke, 
50, $9; 100, $17; 500, $82.50. 8. C. 
Anconas, 33l-egg strain, 50, $9.50; 
100, $18; 500, $87.5 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid par- 
oe) oon. Order now from this ad and save time 

eference: State Bank, Catalog Free. 

MILLER’ HATCHERY, Box 504, HEYWORTH, ILL. 


mTHE OLD RELIABLE 
Choice, 

















OPULAB BREEDS 
aid Delivery. 
Wo have hundreds of satisfied custom 


OF QUALITY — 14 P 
Prep 


ore in every 
Southern state. Write for Bree Catalog. full of 
useful information. 

NWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Dopt. F-23, 


indlana. 


Tren ton, N. { 


__ Two 0 OR MORE BREEDS __ 


Duroe, Chesters—From 


shoulder. B. F. G en, 





84 Pigs 38 Sh vata Berkshire, | 












large stock; make large porkers Charles ¢ rafton, 
Staunton, Va 
MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale—-Bayville Farms are offering at farmers’ 
prices: 40 Registered Berkshire spring pi 4 Hamp- 
shire Down Ram = ambs; 700 S. C, Rho« Island Red 
year! und two-year-old | Apply Bayville Farms, 








W.N “Chamings, "aananee, Evinhave an, Va 


* PET STOCK 


DOGS 

















glish Setters, Dogs and Puppies Satisfaction 

gue iteed. C. H. Blalock, Rabun Gap, Ga 
Cojlie, Puppies—Color, sable with white marking. 
Males, $10; females, $5. Clevie Anderson, Chatham, 


Virginia 
Purebred Scotch Collie Pups 





From fine stock. Beau- 














Baby Chicks —BEST—Baby Chicks 


SUMMER SALE — REDUCED PRICES 
Full directions pare of late chicks with each order. 





bred—Hoganized. 
DOURETED. covccccccccdccvcccnevccesvcs +e. 100 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandottes - 120 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas. .......... «+. 150 


500 or more, 1 per cent 100 less. 
Postpaid — Guaranteed. 
MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, » MAGNOLIA, ILL. 




















Postage PAID. 95 per cent 
live arrival guaranteed. 
for December layers MONTH’S FEED FRE 

with each order. A hatch 
every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- 
lings. Select and Exhibition Grades, Catalog Frea. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohlo, 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR LATE JUNE 
Order now for quick shipment. 10,000 each Wednesday. 
Seven leading varieties of fuil-blooded stock Ong 
grado only—-the best. Brown and White Leghorns, 25 
chicks, $3.25; 50, $6.50; 100, $10; 500, $50 

and White. Rocks, Reds, 25, $4.50; 50, % 100, $14 
Mixed for fryers, 50, $5; 100, $10. "Live d livery guar- 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. 

Choice Pullets and Hens for Sale. Circular. 

Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXYILLE, TENN, 


GET OUR LOW JUNE 
PRICES. June Chicks 























= than 100 1L2a 

BRISTOL 23" 8 25.55 5 
is, le n 100, 130 

m0 or 2c each 
0 1te 








eat h; 
ks, 
CHICKS Peet ii es. 
Bristol’ ‘Chic! k Hatchey, Bristol, Va. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 








Barred, White a k3 1 I nie Island 
Reds, $12; White and Bro Leghort $10 
per 100 Select ted tf! or 





~. KENTUCKY fh pro ucets 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 
20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 


‘CHICKS TIFFANY’S DUCKLINGS 


SUPERIOR 

| CHICKS—Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns 

}DUC KLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. 
Catalog Free. 


Aldham Poulty Farm, Rt. 3P, 











Phoenixville, Pa. 














tifully marked, dark sable with white markings. Fe- 
male, $7.50; male, $10. Order direct from this adv. 
Ready for delivery. Check with order. R. S. Sykes, 
Mebane, N. C 
FOXES 
ested sees Red, Gray FX xes. ~ ‘Tom Adams, 
Taylorsville, | i 
~~ PIGEONS 
For Sale—Fine Purebred Homers- —$l pair. Mag- 
pies, $1.50 pele. Maywood Pigeon Farm, Box 101, 


Mebane, N. © 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Persistent Ad Advertising Brings Bette or “Results—Don’t 
miss an issue in The Progressive Farmer 


































































ANCONAS 5 
Shonpard, 3 Anconas—Great layers 8 Exes $t. 10. 
‘ockerels, $1.20. Adja Womble, Be ar Creek, N. C 
LEGHORNS 
White Leghorns—Cockerels, $1.50 each . Ao 
Triplett, | Hewlett, Va. 
C. White Lezhorn_Eggs—$1 for 30. April cock- 
erels, 75c. Shamrock Farm, Jeffress, Va 
White ns—Cockerels, 4 months old, from 
pedigreed 90c; hens, $1.50. Karl Jay, Ruther- 
fordton, N 
100 S. C, Brown “Le ghorn Yearling “He ns for e— 
$1 each; 20 8S. C. White ghe rns, $1.5 each. 
Sterling Poultr y Farms, Morganton, N. C 
White haghor 1 Cocke srels 10 weeks, from 200 to 300- 
egg All trap-nested. All breeds of rabbits 
nt’s v ariety St rm Durham, 
eo zeghorns ~(Y ung’s Stra = 1g. 
vi y baby chicks, from select b i 
pe Pre paid by par po 100 p nt 
live guaranteed, $11 1 or 
ac s ready for shipm ver A romp! 
shipm aquest Catalog North Carohina’s 
producer of Whi e Leghorn a Cl . Elevent 
seaso Carl ¢ Gilliland, | Siler ity, N ( 
ORPINGTONS 
I’ ~i S. C. Cook’s Strain Buff 0 zto ia 
ings | 15 for $1 y postpaid. Piedmont Poultry 
Yard ( imoor, N : 
PLYMOUTH _—— 
son's Darl R 3 Di- 
c t $ k 3, 
"gS * $9, M Dora Minton 
Va 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Baby Chi 2 3—From Hoganized andard bred flocks 
Barred Rock White Rocks, Rhode ts ind Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Bul? Orping prone Anconas and White 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up end for stalog Sieb’s 


Hatchery, Lincoln, Ilinois 


* SEEDS AND PLANTS 





“BEANS — 
For S p Soy Beans—$1.50 por bushel 
J. M Hall, ‘Middtet own, N. C 


“Seed Mammoth Yellow Soy Boans—$1. 50 por - bushel. 
pe J 3 Hdwe. Co., Bethel, N. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—tixgown especially for 
seed. 1921 crop. in good even weight bags; $1.45 per 
bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, §. C. 











same price. Transplanted tumatoes, $1 100 Quick 
shipments. a ge plant doctor. Medlin Plant 
Farm, Fort Mill, 

Early, Medium and Late Cabbage 


and Collard P tants 
00, 


—For summer and fall heading; ready. 300, 50c 



































The; “—: $1.25; mailed, prepaid. Expressed, 10, 000. 
$8.50 Absolutely satisfaction guaranteed. Tidewater 
Pli ant it Company, Franklin, Va. 
Late Flat Duteh, Drumhe ad and Other "Cabbage 
Cabbage Collard, Georgia Collard, 
a, Stone, Bonny Best Tomato Plants 3 
>; 1,000, $2, postpaid, insured Quick ip 
ments Fine plants. Riversic le Farms, Maxton, 
Cabbage Plants—I ading ve arieties. ‘ollard, tomato, 
celery, beet, lettuce, Bermuda onion kain and Brussel 
sprouts, now ready; parcel post paid, 100, 30c; 300, 
75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1 30 Ruby King and Pimiento 
Pepper plants; 100, 40¢ 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
2.25. Satisfaction guar inteed. D. F, Jamison, Sum- 
mi rville » C 
CL OVER 
Bur Clover Seed for Sale—$1 per bushel, F. O. B, 
Marion Field run. Mrs. Carrie B. Hogue, Marion, 
Alabama 
CORN 
Genuine Mexican June Seed Corn—Best for late 
planting. Bushel, $2.50; peck, 75c; gallon, 40e. Hud- 
mon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
PEAS 
Mixed McCar- 


Peas—-$2 per bu., here, cash. W. J. 
tha, Lexington 








«Whippoorwill and Mixed 
an jer, Connelly Springs, N. 
“2 abham, Irons, 
rect from grower. 
Chalker, Ga 


d Peas—Write D. W. Alex- 
c 








Unknown and Whip Peas—Buy di- 
Write for prices Ogeechee Farm, 





Peas for Sale—Whippoorwill, New Era, $2.05, F. O. 
.. 2 ‘ 





B. Hickory Sowman, Granite Falls, 
North Carolina. 

Peas Sound, Recleaned Stock—New 244-bushel bags. 
Brabham, $2.25; mixed, $2. F. H. McCrae, Denmark, 





South Carolin: a 





freight 
Salley, 


or Mixed Peas 
more. 


$2 per bushel, 
Olin J. Salley, 


Brabham fron 
paid on 10 bushels or 
South Carolina 
$2 bu.; Clays, $1.85; 


’eas for Sale—tIrons, % 
Cash with small orders. 


$1.7 Mixed, $1.50. 
Franks, Warthen, Ga. 
500 Bushels Yellow 
$1.50 per bushel, F. 
Hamilton, Ensley, Ala. 





Spec kled, 
W. H. 


Clay Peas—In 24-bushel sacks, 
v0. 0. 


B. Warrior, Ala. 





For Sale—Mixed peas, $1.75; Iron, $2; Brabham, 
$2.20. Good stock; new 120-Ib. bags. No order less 
than 2 bushels. Cash. Bush & Davis, Richland, Ga. 





POTATOES 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico zone Plants 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N 


Improved Porto Rico Staats Ses Lees; 
75c. Brannen Bros., Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, ll, Southern Queen, 
$1.70 1,000, prepaid J. F. Punch, Newton, 


Extra Improved Porto Rico -$1.40 1,000, pres 1 
10,000, $1.30; postpaid, $1.9 W. T. Mitchell, Folk- 
ston, Ga. 





-$1 1,000. 





over 1,000, 





i aa 








Improved i Porto | Rice > Potato 1 Plants—Government. in- 
spected; 80c 1,000, cash with order. . A. Brannen, 


Baxley, Ga. 
Porto Rico, Pumpkin Yam, Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Tomato and Cabbage, $1 1,000. Clark Plant 


Co., Thomasville, Ga. 











Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes—For June and 
July planting. Write for prices. W. D. Bird, Seeds- 
man, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Porto Rico 1 Improved P Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000; 


5,000, $1.40 1,000; 

teed. April lst shipments. 

ley, Georgia 

Porto, Rico | Potato ® Plants —By mail or ex- 
, $11,000. Late planting for good quality; 


10,000, $1.30 1,000. Fully guaran- 
Brigman Plant Co., Bax- 


“Ger 1uine 
Press collec 




















better kee a TS. Any quantity. Medlin Plant Farm, 
Pineville, 

Improved Naney Hall, Porto -Now, $l 
1,000, expressed; postpaid, $1.50. -grown tomato 
cabbage, cvllard, same price. rans] ted tomato, 
60c 100. Delivery guaranteed. P lant F aria, Mounrve, 
North Carolina, 

Fifteen Million Genuine Porto Rico 

lants iuarante satisfaction or mot fund 
$1 per 1,090, parcel post or express; 75¢ 1 1,000 in 
5,000 lots or more. Prompt shipment. Mansor Plant 


Co., Valdosta, Ga 


Millions G Inspected Porto Rico Pr ag Pl unt 
l 


tuine, 





























—1,000, 10: 5,000, $6.50; 10,000, $12.5 prepai a 
insured. By express, 5,000, $5. Cabbage, phe d, to- 
mato al! varieties, $2 1,000, postpaid Riversid 
Farms, Maxton, N. C. 

Ten Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato PI 

Gover! ment inspected; $1 per 1,000; ex; 3 or parcel 
post; 75¢ per 1,000 in 5,009 lots or more. Prompt ship- 
men Rush your order to The Southern Pla Farm 
P. 0. Box 254, Valctosta, Ga. 

Absolutely Pure Disease-free Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—P aid, 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.50; by 3 
$2 1.000; 41,000 and over, $1.75 Leading var 
tomato plants, 69 cents 100. Full count and 
diate shipment Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, 

Abr ik vi - 
4 rel bag i pre 29 ) 
mo Olin J 

S 000 7 | t 7.50 
T iT g 1 x F La i t at N 

} una and imore ’ ) * 

00 postpaid, 7 ! dV $ 
Walte Parks 
vn Brimmer, Ponderosa, 8 Jewel, 
t Tomat ) Plants 300, $1; 500, ; 1,900, 





‘lard, same price 





insured Cabba ge, 
Maxton, N 


$2; postpaid, 
River ord ale Farms, 


Bal- 


Millions Tomato Plant —Karliana ar nd Greater 








timore—250 postpaid, 50 500 postpaid, 75c. By ex- 
press, $1 1,000. Plants packed in moss. Guarantos 
prompt shipment. Piant Farm, Ulah, N. 








a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 























md Porto Rice Potato Pl P ‘paid, 
1,000. $1 60, Jas.. W, Mellard, Jedburg. S.C." 
TREES 
Get Our Prices tefore Ordering J Van fey 
y ( ’ N 
nd ¢ rs Pe. 
c ‘ sl pecay sery | finest 
trees guaranteed. Catalog free Bass Pecan Compa, 
Lumbertou, Mis a 
Fruit Trees—Greatly reduced prices; dire t ad ar tery 
une budde aches, appl pears, plums ri 
grapes, , Huts, pecans, mulberries, ornat 
trees, vines and shrubs. Free 64-page catalog 
hessee Nu rsery | co Ox x 108, . Cleveland, ‘Tent 





__FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


~~ NORTH | CAROL INA 
Farm Low 





Can Price You Now. Joel Layton, 
. ; 


Dunn, N 

For Sale—Several Tracts Pine and Hardwood Timber 
—Two to forty million feet. Good location at reason 
able prices. Also aes farms. W. J. Brockington, 
Fayetteville, N. C 











For Rent—One-two | years, 3, large, level 8-horse farm, 
large dwelling on public road, three tenant houses, 
barns, outbuildings, soil adapted to grain, cotton, to 
bacco. Goud neighborhood, Iredell County, near State 
High School. Ernest G. Gaither, Statesville, N. ¢ 

VIRGINIA 

For Sale—Up-to-date Dairy Farm of 125 Acres—30 

in blue grass sod, 60 in high state of cultivation, and 


two houses, 2 barns, all 
modern improvements; 
Capitol. 


15 in timber, 
buildings with 
and near National 
Herndon, Va. 


hecessary out 
Macadam road, 
Mountain View Farm, 





OTHER STATES 


479-Acre Prairie Farm for Sale by Owner—Ex« 
place for dairying and general farming. Is a in 
at the price asked Terms if desired. Further ‘infor- 
mation furnihe t upon , applic ation to Gea F. Arnold, 











Box 275, Starkville, 

For Sale—400 Acres, Highly Improved Farm—7- 
room bungalow, barn 70x100, 6 tenant houses. All in 
A-1 condition. Fenced and cross-fenced with hog wire, 
well watered; 3 miles from city; telephone, good roads, 
ete.; will sell for $40 per acre, one-third cash, balance 


3 years at 6 per cent. Address W. M. Smith, Box 
267, Prattville, Ala. 
For Sale—-Beautiful Modern Home—Locate i on 
corner lot, in best resident section of city of K 
mee, Fla., with 3 large bearing orange trees, and othe 
fruits, fi rs, shrubbery and shad House consists 
of eight large rooms and bath furnishéd. This is ong 
of the ae built and finished houses in the city. Ad 
t erty are two large lots set to oranges 
ntire property is offered at the 
» of ($7,000) seven thousand dollars: two 
an the balance “sf terms. Acidress 
Squires, Kissemmee, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


nnn 

Buoys, Men—Become Automobile Experts—$35 
qenen while ¢ are Write Franklin Institute, 
be 119, Row shes N F 


“Ww men, 














week 
Dept. 


Designing 
free. 


Girls — Learn } Millinery D 
month Fascinating Sample lesson 
Institute, Dept F-824, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted Women — Become Dr 
week Learn while earning. 
¥ ranklin Institute, Dept. F- 540, 


Earn $110 to $250 Monthly 
way traffic inspector Position guaranteed 
months spare-time study, or money refunded. 
lent opportunities ‘rite for free Booket 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$12 
Fr anklin 





3 Designer 8 — $35 
Sample les. 
Rochester, N 





Expenses paid; as rail- 
after thres 
Excel- 
G-92, 














HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN 

Wanted—To sell coal to your 
Earn a week’s pay in an hour. 
Washington Coal Co., 3510 So. 





Line Salesmen 
in carload lots. 
write, 


Side 
trade 
For particulars, 
Racine, Chicago. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sits. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Tol, Amsterdam, | ee 2 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, 
work, Good side line for farmers, teachers and others 
Permanent job for good worker Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Concord, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sets—Church Supplies of 
Burlington, N. C. 








pleasant, steady 

















Communion All Kinds. 


Church Supply House, 





anywhere in 














Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected 
world. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky 

Hemstitching and Picoting — Promptly and _ neatly 
done at 10c per yard, thread furnished and _ return 
postage paid. Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hickory, N. C 

AUTO SUPPLIES 
Automobile Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen, Repair 


men—Send for free copy America’s Popular Motor 
Maguzine. Contains helpful instructive information 
on overhauling. ignition, wiring, carburetors, batteries, 


ete. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 
HONEY 






































Fancy White Honey—Quality guaranteed; 10 Ibs 
$1.65, by express. J. O. Hallman, Fargo, Ga. 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
Prints, 3 to 5c W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir 
mingham, Ala. 
PRINTING 
50 Envelopes ge 10; eo $1.75, postpaid Womble 
Sear Cree N. ° 
0 Envelopes, 31; our heads, $2; Cards, 75 cents, 
Tracts: ‘Sudgment; ea 2 cents each, Tractor 
Press _ Chapel Hill, N . c fis? 
ROOFING 
Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing ; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; ate-surfaced 
roofing and shingle 9s; Johns-} 
ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall bear 
roll valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ven 
Write us for prices. We furnish nm 
our goods when desired, Budd-Piper Roofing 
Co., Distributors, Durham, N. 
SHINGL ES pi 
‘Sale—No. 1 Extra Clear Red Cedar Shing] 





For Sale—No 


$6.50 per 1,000, F. O. B. cars. LS 
c. 





“COT TTON STORAGE 







We S Few Months “Ag ) secause 
our spa yur customers have sold 
aor 1 
co 
a good ma 
at 6 per 
mo io 
Ou 238 
Farm 4 
or > 1 Ss ¥ 
house & 8 acer Vice- Presi 
ad G SS 

SYRUP ‘ 

Ribbon Cane Syrup 2T nts gal in barrels; 

2.50 case, six l-gallon ¢ aha Ralph Oeierint, Douglas, 
Georgia 





TOBACCO 


n1espun Chewing and Smoking 
10 Ihs., $2.50; 20 Ibs., $4. 
By. 





Tobacco—d_ Ibs, 
Farmers’ Union, 

















ER 
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tol 
raid 
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Saturday, June 24, 1922 


See Co-operation at Work 


in California 


A Southern Woman Tells How It Has Made Pros-|[ 
perity for Her and Her Neighbors 


By MRS. JOHN NOBLE, Ramona, Cal. 


Carolina woman, I rejoice to rea 
of the growing movement for co- 
éperative marketing in my native state 
and section, and I long to say to every 
Progressive Farmer re ader and every 
Southern farmer: “Don’t hesitate! 
Join in, lend a hand, help yourself and 
your neighbor to better prices. 
I am convinced that codperative 
marketing is the greatest movement 
introduced for many a year and is des- 
tined to help not only the farmers who 
uphold it but even those who oppose 
it. It is the only way to sell. Cali- 
fornia realized this many years ago, 
and having acted upon her realization, 
is today reaping the benefits of organi- 
zation. 


A S A Southern woman and a North 


Mrs. Noble Speaks from Experience 
iY IS because we ourselves are enjoying 
the benefits of codperation, and be- 
cause I see it working advantageously 
for producers around us, that I write 

this letter. 

We came here two years ago. Th:s 
little valley is rapidly becoming a poul- 
try center. We got a few dozen hens 
vith our place. We asked our neigh- 
bors which was the best store from 
which to get our feed and where we 
could dispose of our surplus eggs. “The 
Poultry Association” they answered. 
And sure enough, this little village, ly- 
ing 17 miles from a railroad, with only 

small surrounding territory to draw 
upon, had been marketing its eggs co- 
Speratively for five years! No big 
noise was made about it but it was be- 
ing done. 

\nda few months ago the poultrymen 
of the meeting one evening, de- 
cided that the little Ramona Valley 
Poultry Association had served its pur- 
pose well, and would ne become a 
part of the San Diego Poultry Associa- 
tion. This was accomplished without 
a hitch. San Diego is 40 miles away. 
We now order our feeds direct from 
the San Diego Association, ship our 
eggs direct to them, and from them re- 
ceive our weekly payment checks by 
mail. Additional advantages in belong- 
ing to this larger organization are: a 
wider variety of feeds from which to 
choose, larger cash and quantity dis- 
counts, and lower prices on other poul- 
try supplies, including poultry netting 
and roofing paper. When Biddy needs 
a dose of salts (and we sometimes 
gives salts to the flock) our association 
flirnishes it to us for 4 cents a pound, 
which is very much better than paying 
the druggist 10 cents. 


Association Members Get 23 Cents for 
Eggs, Outsiders 19 Cents 


E CHEERFULLY subscribed our 

quota for stock, well knowing our 
rebates will eventually pay for it. This 
spring when other and independent 
buyers were paying 19 cents for eggs, 
we received not less than 23 cents from 
the association for ours. 


Recently our San Diego Association 
has joined with similar associations in 

Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and now these five form 
the Pacific Egg Producers—a powerful 
cooperative organization whose policy 
is to provide a more effective distribu- 
tion of our eastern shipments and 
further eliminate the middleman. We 
have an office in New York City 
through which we shall get a market- 
ittg service such as we could never ex- 
pect from any commission house. It is 
vot out of place to add that all em- 
Ployees in responsible positions are be- 
ing placed under bond. 

Time was, when thousands of fruit 
trees and grape vines were torn out in 
California on account of low prices. Co- 
Operation has changed that. Today 
the fruit acre age is being increased, 
and the fig industry, now only in its in- 
fancy, is growing by leaps and bounds. 


valley, 


What Codperation is Giving Producers 
(C°- -OPERATION is giving the fruit 

growers better prices, codperative- 
ly-owned plants, widespread advertis- 


ing, and intensive instruction in all 


phases of fruit culture. 

The Peach and Fig Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the Prune and Apricot’ Growers, 
Cherry Growers, Vegetable and Melon 
Growers, the Associated Dairymen, 
the Honey Producers, and the Poultry 
Producers would have to disband_ if 
they were not making good. As it is, 
coéperation is increasing in California. 
Hasten the day when this may be said 
of my beloved South! Speed the hour 
when Southern farmers shall pull to- 
gether, back their organizations with 
time and money, and shall grasp the 
idea of united selling as the surest way 
of dispensing with the middleman. 

Our little flock of hens has increased 
from the first few dozen to 380 with 
800 young pullets coming on. They 
are strictly coéperative chickens— 
bought from coéperative men, fed on 
association feeds, housed under asso- 
ciation roofing, yarded with associa- 
tion fence and promising always to lay 
association eggs. 


Editorial Comment.—How long will it 


be before we can get the codperative 
spirit at work in the South as Mrs. 
Noble finds it in California? Or does 


someone think we will let the slanders 

nd falsehoods of the oppo sition keep us 
fr om getting these benefits for ourselves 
and families? We will not. The South 
has made up its mind that “what Cali- 
fornia has done, we can do.” Isn’t life 
itself happier and better worth living, 
entirely apart from financial consider- 
ations, in neighborhoods where people 
work together as they do where Mrs. 
Noble now lives? 


Pick Squares During First Week of 
Square-forming Period 


HERE may be some conditions under | 
which the collecting of squares in- | 


fested by the boll weevil is profitable, but 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the labor difficul- 
ties, as a rule, are prohibitive. If indi- 
cations point to a fair price for cotton, 
children or other cheap labor is available 
for the work, the infestation is not ex- 
cessively heavy, and it is carefully done, 
the work is of value early in the season. 
However, at this time there is a heavy 
demand for labor for other purposes, and 
if the picking of squares means the neg- 
lect of cultivation, it is not advisable, 
even if other conditions are favorable 
for the work. During a_ wet season, 
when cultivation is impossible, plow la- 
bor can sometimes be used profitably in 
collecting infested squares until cultiva- 
tion can be resumed. 

Square collecting should be done, if at 
all, during the first weeks of the square- 
forming period. About every 5 or 
days, the infested squares should be pick- 
ed, as well as those which show yellow or 
are flared. The infested squares should 
be burned. E. B. 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 














Coéperative Marketing of Eggs and 
and Poultry 
pASteAD of our regular poultry col- 


umn this week The Progressive 
Farmer is printing a notable article 
about the co6d,erative marketing of 
eggs and poultry as it is carried on in 
California. 

We hope every subscriber will read 
this article by Mrs. Noble on this page. 
This is a striking illustration of the 
thoroughly scientific and businesslike 
way in which the poultry industry is 
carried on where the people have prop- 
erly organized themselves for hand- 
ling it. 


BOYS KNOW 
Teacher; Can and boy tell me three food 
essentials required to keep the body in 


good health?” 

There was a silence in the class till a 
tenderfoot scout held up his hand and re- 
plied: “Your breakfast, your dinner, and 
your supper!’—Source Unknown, om 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








-DINEHURST FAR ore 
0. |. C.'s—— PIGS, BOARS, GILTS ——0. I. C.'s 
LEONARD TUFTS - OWNER > Purebred Pigs of the highest breeding, ready for ship- 
ment, 2 months old, at $12 cach; $24 pair; no akin; 


BERKSHIRES - AYRSHIRES 
BERKSHJRES—BRED GILTS 

| have ready for immediate shipment an exceptional 

lot of well bred and well grown GILTS bred for fall 

litters. Prices are very reasonable Write you wants 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 


 __ BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS — 


DO AWAY WITH YOUR SCRUB BOAR 
AND GRADE UP YOUR HERD WITH 
OND OF MY REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 
BOAR PIGS 
A good March of April Pig will cost you only $15, 
FP. O. B. E. Falls Church; registration papers free. 


» FRE ED D. PAXTON 
EAST FALLS CHURC 


Large Type Berkshires 


After being sold up for some months, we again offer some 

royally bred April and May PIGS at prices that sat 

isfy. so we, utstanding young bred SOWS. 
RETTER WRITE NOW. 

HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 


_ DUROC- JERSEYS 


pedigreed. Service Boars and Gilts. 
for killers, ch. to $8 each 
w. i. OW Route 2, 


Also good Pigs 
BEDFORD, VA. 





POLAND-CHINAS 














BIG TYPE 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars, Gilts, and Pigs 
Carrying the blood of 800-tb. sows, 
1,000-tb. boars, and of champions. 
Strains which hold all sale and 
show ring records. Special Bar- 
gain in Boar Pigs this month. 


“It Pays to Buy the Best” 


R. H. HATTER, Boligee, Ala. 
HOLSTEINS 


KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History’’ 

BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KiNG SEGIS dominates. 

Large number of yearly records. Ormsby cross now 

being introduced. 

BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an acored- 








VIRGINIA. 
all 























SN 











INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS 


SIZE—QUALITY—BREEDING 
GEORGB M. BROWN, Owner. Home of 
WILLETA’S WOODLAWN KING (Little Daddy), 

1921 International Grand Champion Boar, and 
his big brothter 
aeneY LONG LEGS, Grand 








Champion Boar, 
































, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., and In- ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 
ter- State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
1F YOU WANT TO RAISE PRIZE JOS. A. TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 
WINNING HOGS, BUY SEED STOCK = 
SIRED BY CHAMPION BOARS. 
At reasonable price we offer for sale Gilts and 
Triex ws ‘bred to oor | Ilerd Boars Also Serves SHORTHORNS 
Boars and Pics. Special Rates to Pig Clubs. laa ila 
JOIN ied DADDY FAMILY 
Satisfac Guaranteed SHORTHORNS 
Write for Prices an d Other Information to G 
NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, cA. | on Urass 
Make Large Gains and Im- 
prove in Quality. 
That’ : why they're populaz, 
For SHORTHORN infor- 
mation, address 


The Amorican Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., 

Chicago, tilinols. 


BRIGADIER—Grand Champion, 
600, all ages. Blood represented: Scissors, AValt’s 
Top Col, Orion Cher ry King, Defender, Etc 

date ae free booklet, “How to Make Money with 


| CURLES NECK FARM 









heads the herd. 








“I saw your advertisement in , 
Farmer’ when you write 
Then we guarantee 


Always say, 
The Progressive 
one of our advertisers. 
you a square deal. 


E.B.Keeley, Supt. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















Cave Man Stuff 


ACK near the beginning of things, our prehistoric 

forebears would have perished from the earth 
if they had not understood the science of reading 
advertising. 


The caveman didn’t know much about underwear, 
hair tonic or phonographs, but they did have to eat. 
The one who could follow the tracks of the game 
he hunted, or read the meaning of a twisted leaf or 
broken twig, was best off in life. 


Then, as now, the most consistent reader of adver- 
tising was best dressed, best fed and most contented. 


There has been something of an evolution in adver- 
tising in the last few thousands of years, but the 
principle is just the same. 


The consistent reader of the advertisements is 
invariably best informed on what to eat and where 
to get it; what to wear and how much to pay for it; 
what to do and how to doit. He’s up on the most 
importan} things in life. Consequently he gets most 
from life. 


Throughout the ages, advertising has done much to 
make life livable and pleasant. We owe it much. 








Let’s make the best of it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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im case ¥ 
co my aris. 
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guality. 


dnd Dae. es > ’ 


1 Reena 
what the * Usco”’ Tire 


a 


ed 


te be ee 


“ul are 


sco”’ you get responsible 
. 





$10.90 is today’s price. 
But the quality was fixed 
long ago—the same 
“Usco” performance tire 


ered this by now— 


Nobody bejore ever got so 
much tire value in the neigh- 


i , aT users have been buying 
borhood of ten dollars. 


and using and buying 
again for years. A 
tire that would be 
high value at 


They never had to ques- 
tion the quality—with the 
makers of U.S. Royal Cords 


Piast more than 
behind it, $10.90. 
They couldn’t help ad- At $10.90 


it is unap- 


iring the ice —sponta- 
name Se P : proached. 


neously made to meet the 
new economy times, 
# * * 


Today a number of other 30 x 
3% tires have come into the pop. 
ular $10.90 price range originally 
established by “Usco.”’ 

So it might be well to remem 


United States Tires ° 
ere Tires . 


Copyrighe 


22 
U.S. Tire Co. 


~ 
e 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


yw ae noe vam 





The Oldest and Largest 
Orgenisatron 


renner 
Puborr in the Wortd cher oy five Vamos 


is 
in the habic of 


tw 





Never before could you /|: 
get so much tire worth 


Cine 


eed ee 































































Chin 


SR ad 2, 





AT ALL HOURS 
1 , , 
ONE BY ACQUISITION 
iy th i " 
\ yo 1 
l s ivint I tri to get " 


TAKING IT LITERALLY 


{ $ 


\\ lo 





helper in @he kitchen, had 





Mandy, “I don’t believe 
k nothin’, ‘cept it’s 
somethin’ to wear, or 

sus don’t 





ymethin’ what I thinks de mi 


s too blind to 





DOUBTFUL TESTIMONY 





I don’t know wheth to accept th sti- 
monial or not,” mused the hair restorer 
man, 

‘Wha the matter wit it?’’ demanded 

» ady manager. 

Well xplained th boss, “the man 

rite ‘ft used to have bald spots on 
| y head, but since using one hot- 
tle of your hair restorer I have only one.’” 


De Laval Monthly. 


WHERE LAZINESS IS A VIRTUE 


An old colored woman in the employ of a 
Virginia family, though not unconscious of 
her virtues, never overlooks an opportunity 

dispar herself. Her most laudable trait 


is her unfailing industry. 


“Surely you’must be tired, Aunt Sarah,” 
said a young visitor. “How can you work so 
long without a rest?” 

lawd's sake, honey,” was the reply, “I 
reckon hit’s because when I begins a piece 


o’ work I’s too lazy to quit.”—Harper’s. 


KIND MUSICIAN 
Customer: “I say, do you ever 
thing by request?” 


Delighted Musician: 


play any- 


“Certainly, sir. 

Customer: “Then I wonder if you'd be so 
good as to play a game of dominoes until 
I’ve finished my lunch?” 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


By J.P.Alley + 








SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY A 


BFaultles Coaster Brake 
LLECOSS, Bicycle or Motobike 
, When your bicycle arrives, try it FREE for 16 DAYS. If 
, then you are fully satisfied with it, send us only $3.00, 
then $5.00 a month for seven months. If it docs not suit 
you, shipit back at our expense and we will refund even 
the freight you paid on arrival. 
Tested Frame of Seamless Steet Tubing, One plece C 
Hanger; Drop Forged Crown Fork: New Bopartare y Ba 
+ Roller Chain. vi device for d, Comfort, i 
Control and Durability, Satiedioe ChannelBar Stand. + 


SIZES and STYLES, for BOYS, MEN, GIRLS and WOMEN 




































FREE TRIAL 


7 ZASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 





@RATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT co. INC: 
DEPT. 28 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 





Railway Mail Clerks 


Get 
$1600 to $2300 Year & 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 







3 y) 


Steady Work ? i 
¢ 
No Layotis eo” Franklin institute, Dept. F 246, Rochester, N. Y. 
Paid Vacations f Sirs: Send me without charge 1) sample Railway Mail 
eo Clerk Examination questions; (2) secledule showing places of 
Common education sufficient. 7 coming I i Government examinations; (3) list of many 
Government jobs now obtainable, 


Send Coupon today—SURE 





PWANTED! 




















For Clearing | 
New Ground 


Trees are sure to die and rot 
quickly, you get use of land 
months ahead of old method 
of deadening. Use 








i per gallon. Send money-order 
for shipment by freight or 



















to appl 
and 10- 





on cans at $1.25 


Ask for booklet. 


£o 





¢\324 5. Front Street 
: Memphis, Tenn, 










DEYS A MAN COMED 
LONG HEAH EN WANTER 
LEARN ME How ‘TT’ Do 
MAH .WORK Mo’ BETTER 
BUT SHUCKS! AH KNOWS 
How T’ Do DAT now!!!) 
a 

















nN LOM st 4 
hool teacher ask “where it says icy 
it ¢ wet 
tr I 

Hod 

Po 

Ho 

HADN'T SEEN IT 

ae | ” said riend of tl amily to the 
old coloured washerwoman, “have you seen 
Miss Ed ul e 

Fl ” a moment, then bent 
ov tl tub Nice more “No, 
ma‘am,’ ain’t been in the wash 
yet.” 

AUNT MANDY’S CODE 
In Georgia they tel xf th ld black cook 
, 1 l that one of the 
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